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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


NOTHER year is beginning, and we take this opportunity to wish 
A: our readers, in every part of the world, happiness and success in 
1953. 

The Romans reckoned time from the foundation of their earthly city; 
we reckon it from the foundation of our Faith—an eternal city. Professor 
Arnold Toynbee has suggested in his Reith Lectures that Christianity is 
dead or dying in the West. If that be so, our civilization is doomed 
and the human race will soon be spiritually, if not physically, extinct. 

But we believe the Professor is mistaken, as professors so often are. 
It is still much easier to perceive the effects—tragic, but perhaps in the 
long run chastening—of doubt, denial and indifference, than to feel the 
quickening pulse of religious revival. But in spite of all that hierarchs 
and heretics have been able to do to it, the Christian religion is still by 
far the strongest force in the world, and there is reason to hope that it 
will reassert its sovereign strength in the years that lie ahead. 


The Commonwealth Conference 


if would be a mistake to judge the recent Commonwealth Economic 
Conference simply by its visible results. Much good work was un- 
doubtedly done and the spirit of the meeting was as cordial as ever. There 
is always, indeed, something stimulating and inspiring about a Common- 
wealth Conference. It represents a depth of goodwill and mutual under- 
standing which is not to be found in other international conclaves, and 
which makes any temporary divergence on matters of policy relatively 
unimportant. The Commonwealth’s essential unity has never yet failed 
to appear in time of mortal peril, but it is unfortunately less apparent in 
time of peace, and this may tempt some hostile or superficial observers to 
conclude that the Commonwealth has ceased to exist. But members of 
the family need never be discouraged, however irritated they may feel 
about this or that. 
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Approach to America 


ET those who think that the Commonwealth should behave as an 

economic unit, and that it should not be afraid to assert its collective 
independence, have been sadly disappointed by the Conference. The 
Ministers stated in their official communiqué that they had no intention 
of creating “‘ a discriminatory economic bloc.”’ It was also stated that an 
approach would soon be made to the countries of Western Europe, and 
to the United States, to secure their co-operation in a scheme to expand 
world production and trade. 

The value of this policy will be tested when the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration takes over. If a Republican President and Congress can be per- 
suaded to lower American tariffs, or to agree to an increase in the price of 
gold, the sterling and dollar areas may after all be able to coexist in their 
present forms. But if the Americans are unwilling to take such drastic 
and untraditional action, it will surely be necessary for the Commonwealth 
to reconsider its position. Whatever may be the abstract merits of greater 
discrimination, only cranks (and there are many of them) can seriously 
maintain that it would be a worse evil than the collapse of the sterling 
area. 


Canadian Prejudices 


E yield to none in our desire to see established better and freer 

trading conditions in the world. At the same time we insist that 
the Commonwealth has a right to its own economic identity, the only 
palpable expression of which is the sterling area, and that it is the duty 
of Commonwealth members to do all that they can to preserve that 
identity if it ever appears to be threatened. We also suggest that the 
Commonwealth would now have more bargaining power vis-a-vis the 
United States if its own solidarity, on economic questions, were more 
complete. 

In this connection we are bound to record that the attitude of Canada 
is a serious stumbling-block. Under the present Liberal régime (which 
has lasted so long that it invites comparison with the Roosevelt-Truman 
régime in the U.S.A.), Canada is pledged to a policy of mugwumpishness 
as between her Commonwealth partners and her great North American 
neighbour. Nothing must be done or said which might hurt American 
feelings or interfere with the growing volume of trade between Canada 
and the United States. If other nations are in trouble they must deserve 
to be, and their only remedy is to put their own houses in order. 

Such prejudices are a tribute to the memory of Cobden and Bright, but 
they are out of place in the minds of modern statesmen, and they are 
preventing Canada from acting with the vision and independence of a 
great nation. 
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The Queen’s Title 


GREEMENT was reached by the Commonwealth delegates to 

changes in the form of the royal title, which will now be referred to the 
appropriate constitutional authority in each member-nation. When the 
necessary endorsement has been obtained the Queen will issue a proclama- 
tion giving effect to the changes. 

It is proposed that in future every member should have its own formula, 
but that the title “‘ Head of the Commonwealth ” should be common to 
all. The phrase “‘ Realms and Territories ”’ will in general take the place 
of “‘ Dominions ”—a distinct improvement. South Africa and Ceylon 
will make no reference to the United Kingdom—or to “ the Grace of - 
God ”—in their forms of title, and the Pakistani form will contain no 
mention of Pakistan! (This may foreshadow the adoption in Pakistan 
of a republican constitution like that of India.) 

These changes are perfectly in accordance with the theory and practice 
of the modern Commonwealth, and they need not be regarded as a step 
in the. wrong direction. It is indeed vital that the indivisibility of the 
Crown should be maintained, but this is fortunately quite consistent with 
the separate titles which have now been agreed. 


The Kenya Debate 


INISTERS have no reason to regret on party grounds the course 

taken by the recent debate on Kenya. Mr. Griffiths, who moved a 
motion amounting to a vote of censure, was manifestly inhibited by the 
fact that the record of the Socialist Government in Colonial affairs pro- 
vided abundant precedent for all the measures which Socialists now 
condemn. Mr. Lyttelton’s reply was admirable in temper and substance, 
and shattering in its effect; -no Socialist back-benchers, except three 
incurable extremists, took part in the debate after he sat down, and Mr. 
Macmillan drove the advantage home in a winding-up speech of real 
mastery. 

It is a grave matter, nevertheless, that the Opposition should have 
insisted on breaking down the very large measure of unity on Colonial 
policy which was built up while they were in power. They suffer, as 
Mr. Lyttelton agreeably said, from “ short and pliable memories,” and 
are sowing a distrust of their Party amongst the European population in 
Africa which cannot but make racial co-operation more difficult at a time 
when it points the only road to steady progress and peace. 


Two Outstanding Facts 


ORTUNATELY there is little sign that these partisan manceuvres 
are being taken too seriously in Kenya, whose settlers have been 
long accustomed to the hostility on purely class grounds of a large 
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minority in United Kingdom Parliaments. The idea that because many 
sections of the Kikuyu have been stirred or terrorized into revolt the 
whole of Kenya is rent with racial war is disproved by two outstanding 
facts ; namely, that the principal victims of the Mau Mau murders are 
fellow-tribesmen of the murderers, and that all races in the Colony are 
now rallying strongly to the support of the Government, including the 
Kikuyu themselves. 


The Government Gains Ground 


@ the first point the figures are worth emphasizing. Sir Evelyn 
Baring has given the number of killed (up to the end of November) 
as forty-nine Africans (mainly Kikuyu), Europeans three, Asians one. On 
the second point it is significant that, after careful screening of recruits, 
the Kikuyu Home Guard force now amounts to 5,000 and is growing 
rapidly. It is evident indeed that the Government is winning back 
confidence in the disturbed areas, and that the firmness with which it has 
handled the revolt, including collective punishment inflicted on one or 
two murderous areas, has already been justified. 

It is also much to the good that Mr. Mathu, the African member of the 
Governor’s Executive Council, is now broadcasting to his tribe and that 
he is to hold open meetings in support of the Government wherever they 
are considered likely to strengthen confidence. It will doubtless be long 
before Mau Mau is completely extirpated in a few bad areas; but the 
greater part of the Colony remains untouched and calm. 


Measures of Reform 


T is also good to hear that, despite the heavy cost of dealing with the 

revolt and establishing closer administration in the Kikuyu country, 
the Government feels able to proceed with an extensive programme of 
housing, co-operative organization and other measures of betterment. 
Mau Mau itself cannot be regarded as the product of economic grievances; 
it is a relapse into primitive witchcraft, which, if successful, would con- 
demn all the Kenya Highlands to a renewal of tribal warfare and barbar- 
ism. But grievances have undoubtedly prepared the soil for it in Nairobi 
and the more crowded part of the Kikuyu Reserve; and Sir Evelyn Baring 
is a thousand times right in proceeding with all the short-term measures 
of betterment which the Colony can afford. It may be right to consider 
a grant-in-aid from this country when the cost of suppressing Mau Mau 
is known. 

The Royal Commission has problems of much wider range to deal 
with and cannot possibly report for many months to come; but the 
membership announced by Mr. Lyttelton is well chosen and should throw 
much light on such questions as land supply and tenure, which are still 
very imperfectly understood. 
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Organized Subversion in Africa 


E believe in fact that there would be little ground for anxiety about 

the future of Kenya, despite its present troubles, if Kenya could be 
protected against the organized racial propaganda which is beginning to 
inflame the whole African continent. When in the middle of the war we 
restored the ex-Emperor Haile Selassie to his Ethiopian throne, the great 
majority in this country, who had taken passionate part with the old 
League of Nations against Italy, imagined that they were doing justice to 
an African kingdom in a way which would promote peace and goodwill 
between Africa and the West. 

That, however, is not the way in which things have worked out. We 
are authoritatively informed that the Ethiopian Government, being of 
that inefficient type which lends itself helplessly to exploitation by the 
enemies of the West, is now accommodating in Addis Ababa a Soviet 
Embassy equipped with a staff more than forty strong. This remarkable 
mission has no colourable duties in Ethiopia itself, but it seems to be in 
close and constant touch with fellow-travellers of various kinds from the 
Sudan to South Africa. The danger which this constitutes is recognized 
in the Union, and the Nationalist Party there is making full use of it. 


Christian Disunity 


S title for an international forum that of the “‘ United” Nations is 

becoming more and more unreal. The main purpose of that organ- 
ization has, of course, been rendered void from its earliest days by the 
Iron Curtain which divides the Communist and non-Communist worlds; 
yet even worse is the now prevailing lack of unity amongst the non- 
Communist peoples themselves. Take the case of Palestine; now that 
the familiar music of our Christmas hymns and carols has faded in the 
silence for another year, we will do well to consider the consequences of 
our disunity in a land sacred to the three great systems of belief which 
came into being between Mecca and Jerusalem. 

Bethlehem, the birthplace of Our Lord, is divided by an embattled 
international frontier from the ancient city in which His life on earth 
came to its close; Moslems and Jews standing to arms on either side, 
while Christendom looks on. Nazareth, where He spent His childhood, 
is now the second largest Middle Eastern centre for the propaganda of an 
anti-Christian doctrine—Communism. And finally, the strife which has 
thus scarred the Holy Land has reduced nearly a million Palestinians to 
landless destitution, without homes and without hope. 


The Palestinian Refugees 


T is useless for the Assembly of the United Nations to urge conciliation 
between the Arab world and Israel while this last horror remains un- 
remedied. The Arab States are entitled to ask why the resolutions. of the 
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United Nations with regard to Korea are implemented so fully and at 
such sacrifice, while those which refer to Palestine are flouted and set at 
nought; but they know the answer before it is given. It is, of course, 
that while Britain and the United States have seen eye to eye with each 
other and the great majority of the non-Communist peoples on the main 
issue in Korea, they have consistently failed for seven years past to act in 
adequate harmony on Palestine, Egypt, Persia and all the great questions 
of the Middle East. They now owe it to themselves to act together, and 
to the Arab States to be generous; and the first step (which they can 
easily achieve) should be to find the money necessary for the resettlement 
of the homeless Palestinian Arabs at their own cost and Israel’s. 

If Israel for her part had offered to spend upon that miserable remnant 
a tithe of what she has spent on armed forces in the last five years, her 
future would be much more secure. She now might well devote to it the 
compensation for the undeserved suffering of her people which she is 
about to receive from Germany. 


Hopes of Change in Washington 


HE inauguration of a new régime in Washington offers hope of a 

fresh approach to this most Christian obligation as to the many 
inter-woven and even greater problems of the Middle East and Asia. Presi- 
dent Truman’s Administration has never seemed, to onlookers at least, 
to have any live grasp of strategy as a whole, and it has persistently 
followed a piecemeal policy in the Middle East, with little regard 
for the over-riding fact that neither the United States nor Britain 
can establish satisfactory relations with the peoples of Egypt, the Arab 
Peninsula and the Persian Gulf while their own harmony is manifestly 
incomplete. 

It has also failed to realize the importance of discouraging attacks by 
irresponsible members of the United Nations on the Colonial Powers— 
particularly on France in North Africa. It has, in fact, very often pro- 
moted disunity where unity is indispensable to the security of the Western 
cause. 


Enter President Eisenhower 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER will, we hope, put an end to this dis- 

unity. His wise and careful observations on his return from Korea 
make two things plain—first, that he sees no short cut to an ending of 
the struggle in Korea ; and second, that he will treat the Korean situa- 
tion in sober relation to the needs of Asiatic and world strategy as a 
whole. Mr. Churchill has very rightly insisted that a sound defensive 
policy in the Far East cannot deal with the Pacific in isolation from South- 
East Asia, and we feel certain that Mr. Eisenhower will be ready to 
broaden the A.N.Z.U.S. Pact. If he will also study—as we believe he will— 
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the lamentable consequences of Anglo-American disunity in the equally 
_ critical Middle Eastern theatre, the Western world may at last be in sight 
of some real security. Finally, we look to him for a practical reassess- 
ment of the intolerable burden which is now being borne by France. 


Defence Cuts 


N December 4 Mr. Churchill made another statement to the House of 

Commons on the curtailment of defence expenditure. Once again 
he avoided detail—except in saying that the production of aircraft types 
now in use, especially light bombers, would be reduced—but he promised 
that the Government’s decisions would be fully set out in the Defence 

White Paper to be issued in February. 

' In so far as these defence cuts are designed to save the country from 
going bankrupt, we of course recognize their necessity. But if they are in 
any way based on a feeling that the danger of war has receded, we are 
bound to view them with misgiving. Whatever secret resources the 
Western Allies may command, it is surely unwise to allow the potential 
enemy to develop great superiority in manpower and conventional arms. 
We should like to be sure that there is no wishful thinking behind the 
Government’s defence policy. 


Reactions to the Steel Bill 


HE Government’s Steel Bill first seeks to clear the ground by abolish- 

ing the present Corporation, and returning the nationalized companies 
to private ownership. Then, on the principle that nowadays the State 
must have some say in the development of important basic industries, it 
creates an Iron and Steel Board on the 1946 model charged with certain 
supervisory powers. These powers are more rationally spread over the 
industry than were those of the Corporation. They are also more nega- 
tive, a curb rather than a spur, with a commendable bias against unneces- 
sary interference. Enterprise and the initiative to expand are left with the 
companies themselves, but the Board may intervene to restrain any 
development which might seriously upset the economic balance of the 
industry. 

Although the authority to be vested in the Board is hardly susceptible 
of abuse, the Bill is meeting opposition from the Iron and Steel foundry- 
masters, and more particularly from engineers and machine-tool makers, 
who buy their raw material from the foundries, and are apprehensive of 
how the price control may affect them. Time and further discussion may 
allay their anxieties, which on the face of it seem exaggerated. Earlier, 
when the Government’s scheme was submitted to the representatives of 
those concerned, they approved it, and the Minister may yet secure their 
support after some further study of how things are likely to work out in 
practice. 
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Liberation of the Egg 


HEN eggs are “ freed ’” in the Spring the producer will be able to 

sell them to whom he likes for what he can get—much (let him hang 

his head) as he does now! In this sorry fact lies one of the Government’s 
main justifications for their proposal. The present control was unenforce- 
able and it does society no good to have offences created, which everybody 
condones. The more important question is the future of the ration book, 
or metropolitan, egg. It will cost more, but will it also be more plentiful? 
At the moment these eggs come through the packing stations, whose 
supplies are protected under the new scheme by the provision that, 
whereas the initial sale is uncontrolled, re-sale is only allowed if the eggs 
have been stamped. Only the packing stations, will, it is hoped, have 
stamps. Some of them may decide to try and increase their turn-over by 


offering farmers slightly more that the guaranteed minimum price which | 


the Government is under obligation to continue. But the decisive factor 
for supplies in general will be the official policy about feeding-stuffs. 
If these could be bought freely there would be many more eggs, and even 
if farmers were given a bigger allocation than at present as a bonus for 
eggs sold to a licensed packer, there would be fewer private sales. The 
present incentive is nowhere near sufficient. 


A New Carnival in Montmartre 


ECEMBER 1952 has treated Europe with a wintry severity unusual 
for the last phase of a dying year. In this country we have had our 
fill of wind and ice and snow; and London produced a two-day fog of 
more than usual opacity. But Paris seems to have witnessed the strangest 
freak presented in her streets since the last emergence of the barricades. 
On this occasion it was the wrath not of man but of the wind which 
disturbed the peace; and the main actors came from a wandering zoo. 
This was rehearsing its animals in a small circus in Montmartre when a 
sudden squall swept away the enclosing marquee and released an 
astonished party of two lions, three tigers, two hyenas, four wolves, three 
seals and four bears. Only the seals remained calm and unmoved. - The 
rest spread into the neighbouring streets, emptying them like magic of all 
the traffic and pedestrians they contained. But gendarmes and fire- 
engines rapidly formed a ring around the threatened area, while the 
animals’ keepers proceeded to drive or lasso them back into servitude. 
Last to surrender was an old male lion who, finding other avenues 
barred to him, gravely descended the steps of a Metro station. Imagina- 
tion shrinks from what might have happened had he reached the crowded 
platform below. Fortunately the gates were closed and he sat down 
majestically at the bottom of the stairs till the woman who looked after him 
arrived and took him home. It all lasted only an hour, and it is curious 
that no English newspaper caught and described the scene, for Mont- 
martre at its wildest can never have staged a more remarkable carnival. 
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THE TWO DANGERS 


By VISCOUNT NORWICH 


INCE Great Britain became a 
G powe in Europe her consistent 

foreign policy has been to prevent 
the domination of the Continent by any 
one nation. In our cradle days of Tudor 
rule, when our resources were scant and 
our population scarce, we so skilfully 
employed them that we were able to 
prevent Spain from acquiring the su- 
premacy without allowing it to fall into 
the hands of France. During the cen- 
tury that followed the power of Spain 
was waning and there was some uncer- 
tainty as to where the chief danger lay. 
James I flirted with the Spanish mon- 
archy. Charles I married the King of 
France’s daughter. Cromwell’s foreign 
policy leant more strongly towards 
France, and Charles II went further in 
the same direction. But the later years 
of Louis XIV’s reign dispelled all un- 
certainty, and before the end of the 
century that long war between France 
and England had begun which has been 
called the second Hundred Years War, 
and which continued, with shorter and 
longer intervals, until the final defeat of 
Napoleon. 

It would seem therefore that the direc- 
tion of British foreign policy should 
in practice prove simple. All that is 
required is to determine where lies the 
principal danger to European peace and 
‘freedom, and to co-ordinate our own 
forces with those of our friends in order 
to prevent that danger from material- 
izing. 

Nor, it will be agreed, can doubt 
exist as to where that danger lies to-day. 
Russia is the country that has profited 
most from the last war. What she lost 
in men and material counts for nothing 
compared with what she gained in 
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territory, in power and in security. The 
two nations that Russia most feared, 
and by both of whom she had within 
this century been defeated in war— 
Germany in the West and Japan in the 
East—have suffered disaster. She has 
re-acquired all the Baltic republics, 
which for a brief space between the wars 
had thrown off the detested Russian 
domination, and Poland, which during 
the same period enjoyed freedom and 
unity, has become one of the many 
Russian slave-states, which include 
Hungary, Roumania, Bulgaria and 
Czecho-Slovakia. 

Russia is vaster and more powerful 
than she has ever been, and her empire, 
stretching from the Pacific Ocean into 
the centre of Europe, is, on paper, the 
most formidable empire the modern 
world has had to face. Nor does the 
Russian Government make any pre- 
tence of good-will towards the rest of 
mankind, unless the rest of mankind is 
willing to be subjugated not only 
physically, but mentally, by accepting as 
divine wisdom Stalin’s interpretation of 
certain old-fashioned economic theories 
of the last century. Every attempt that 
has been made by other nations since 
the war to improve international rela- 
tions and to provide a basis for a better 
world community has been deliberately 
sabotaged by the representatives of 
Russia, and the Communists who are 
allowed to circulate freely in other 
countries must become, if they are sin- 
cere and conscientious Communists, 
traitors to their own countries and 
obedient agents of the Kremlin. 

This, briefly stated, is the case against 
Russia, and it is overwhelming. Why 
seek further, it may well be asked, to 
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find the danger that threatens civiliza- 
tion? Here is the Power against which 
all our efforts must be directed. It is 
plain, it is easy to see. 

It is too plain. It is too easy. Politics 
are not as simple as that. 

In the first place we should be clear 
in our own minds as to what it is that 
we chiefly fear may happen. According 
to the military dispositions that we are 
making, so far as they are known to the 
public, we fear that Russia may invade 
Western Europe. It is for this reason 
that British, American and French 
troops are deployed on a vast territory, 
and it is for this reason that we have 
adopted the policy of rearming Ger- 
many in order to mitigate our numeri- 
cal weakness in face of the hosts that 
Russia could put into the field. 

Yet it may be permissible to believe 
that of all things the invasion of 
Western Europe by Russia is the one 
that is least likely to happen. The 
actions of nations, like those of indi- 
viduals, are unpredictable, but in specu- 
lating upon how a nation or a man is 
likely to behave in the future one of the 
more reliable guides is his behaviour in 
the past. A hot-tempered man is more 
likely to fly into a passion than is a calm 
and equable one. An intemperate man 
is more likely to get drunk than one who 
is invariably sober. 

Russia, a semi-oriental Power, has 
always been a problem to her occi- 
dental neighbours. She has always been 
regarded with justifiable suspicion and 
she has seldom: played a helpful role in 
international affairs. But it has never 
been part of her policy to launch her 
people into great wars. She has always 
preferred to foster great wars between 
others. She is not good at war nor at 
invasion. Her soldiers have distin- 
guished themselves principally in resist- 
ance to invasion and in retreat, where 
they have had the advantage of a whole 
continent behind them. 


If the present Russian Government 
had been contemplating the invasion of 


' Europe, they could have achieved it 


with the greatest facility five years ago, 
when there was nothing to prevent 
Russian forces marching from their own 
frontiers to the English Channel. Some 
believe that fear of atomic warfare 
deterred them. But what better protec- 
tion against the atom bomb could be 
devised for a huge army than occupa- 
tion of enemy territory? The Russian 
army spread over Europe and holding 
the largest cities could defy with 
impunity any form of bombardment. 
It would of course be easy to bomb the 
the centres of population in Russia, 
but wars are not won by killing civilians. 
During these last years a Russian 
invasion has become, and it is still 
becoming, more difficult. Can any 
logical reason be given for such long 
postponement of intended action, except 
that it is not intended at all? 

Stalin has an additional and a 
stronger reason than ever the Czars had 
for avoiding the invasion of the West. 
The whole Russian population has been 
bred and brought up on a diet of in- 
credible lies. They believe that condi- 
tions in Russia are better than anywhere 
else in the world, that nowhere else is 
hospital treatment gratuitous and that 
British miners never come up from 
underground. These and similar fables 
have been taught them as facts. But 
Russian troops who in the last war 
entered Germany discovered there work- 
ing-class conditions superior to any- 
thing of which they had ever dreamed, 
and in the other European countries 
that they penetrated they found much 
that was better than what they enjoyed 
at home. Little has been heard of those 
veterans since they returned. Many of 
them are doubtless among that vast 
population of slave labourers who 
might just as well have ceased to exist. 
There are no Old Comrades Associa- 
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tions in Russia. There is no Russian 
Legion. Stalin is not likely to take the 
risk again of allowing millions of his 
fellow-countrymen to see the world and 
to learn the truth. 

Let it not be thought that I under- 
estimate the magnitude of the Russian 
peril because I doubt its taking shape in 
so crude a manifestation as the invasion 
of Western Europe. The peril exists and 
we need armed force to withstand it. 
For two years we have been withstand- 
ing it with armed force in Korea, and 
had that force been stronger that war 
might now be ended. But the end of it 
would not mean peace. We know not 
how or where Russia would strike 
again, but we can assume it as probable 
that the soldiers she strikes with will 
not be Russian soldiers. 

Now the most remarkable phenome- 
non in the modern world is that, seven 
years after the complete defeat of Ger- 
many in the second war which she 
declared against the civilized world 
within one-quarter of a century, those 
free nations, which twice narrowly 
escaped defeat at her hands, should not 
only be permitting but should be urging 
and imploring Germany to rearm as 
rapidly as possible. 

There is one other phenomenon not 
less surprising. From the earliest times 
the German people were divided into 
many different States, and throughout 
those centuries they contributed their 
full share in art, literature, music and 
philosophy to European culture. Nor 
did they during that period present any 
particular political problem to their 
neighbours. Eighty-two years ago they 
were united in one State. Ever since 
that time their culture has declined, and 
would hardly have survived if it had 
not until 1933 been kept alive by the 
Jewish elements in the population. 
Ever since that time they have indulged 
in one war of aggression after another 
and have twice nearly succeeded in sub- 


jugating the free world. In the face of 
these facts our statesmen appear to 
have resolved that it would be wise to 
reunite Germany as soon as possible. 
A reunited, rearmed Germany would 
seem to be now one of the principal 
planks in the platform of Anglo- 
American foreign policy. 

How did it come about? Seven years 
ago, when Germany had been recently 
defeated, the main thought in the minds 
of all who had contributed towards that 
defeat was that she must never be 
allowed to do it again. The idealists 
urged that the German people, who 
were really just like anybody else but 
had been misguided, must be re-edu- 
cated, while the more practical advo- 
cated the dismantling of the munition 
factories which had enabled them to 
make war. 

It would be interesting to inquire 
how much public money was spent on 
the programme of re-education, and at 
what date and by whose decision that 
programme was finally abandoned. It 
might also be asked whether Parlia- 
mentary sanction was obtained. The 
dismantling of German munition fac- 
tories continued until and possibly 
after their swift reconstruction had been 
approved. Although a diligent reader 
of the newspapers, I cannot remember 
this astonishing reversal of policy form- 
ing the subject of a debate in the House 
of Commons. 

Where there is agreement between the 
two Front Benches a debate is unneces- 
sary, and it needs a microscope to 
detect any difference in the foreign 
policies of the two principal Parties. 
The main consideration that was and 
remains in the minds of both was that 
the Russian menace was so terrible and 
so immediate that we must seize upon 
any weapon that was available to de- 
fend ourselves against it. Mr. Churchill 
is reported to have said, when Russia 
was forced into the war in 1941, that he 
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would have welcomed the devil out of 
hell as an ally at that dire moment. 
And now that the devil has proved, as 
was ever his wont, an untrustworthy 
friend in the long run, he is doubtless 
glad to greet another devil out of a 
different hell to lend him aid against his 
former ally. The theme of the first 
volume of his great work on the last 
war was summed up by himself in one 
great lapidary sentence: ‘‘ How the 
English-speaking peoples through their 
unwisdom, carelessness and good nature 
allowed the wicked to rearm.” Will 
the history of the third world war be 
prefaced by an even less edifying intro- 
duction in which the attributed motives 
will be replaced by the one word 
““ panic,” and “‘ compelled ” be substi- 
tuted for “ allowed ”’? 

Nobody will seriously maintain that 
’ the Germans of to-day, the majority of 
whom enthusiastically supported Adolf 
Hitler a few years ago, are less “ wicked” 
than their fathers, a smaller majority of 
whom lent less enthusiastic support to 
the Hohenzollerns. The Hohenzollern 
regime was, in comparison with the 
Nazi regime, enlightened, liberal and 
democratic, and German atrocities in 
the first war were negligible in com- 
parison with what they were in the 
second. The only difference between 
the Germans of thirty years ago and 
those of to-day is that these latter have 
two defeats to avenge instead of one. 

My contention is that this great de- 
cision of foreign policy, to re-create a 
powerful, united, armed Germany, has 
been drifted into rather than calmly 
arrived at in cold blood, and that the 
impulsion behind the drift has been 
fear. It is a decision fraught with conse- 
quences which I should like to feel 
certain had been given full considera- 
tion. When it has been implemented 
Germany will be again, as she was in 
1939, the strongest Power on the conti- 
nent of Europe. Have we any guarantee, 


have we any reason to suppose, that she 
will not then act as she acted in 1939? 
We may be told that there exists to-day 
violent animosity between the German 
and the Russian peoples. But love and 
hatred play no part in the policy of 
great nations. If there was any sincere 
sentiment in the crazy, criminal mind of 
Hitler it was his hatred of Communism, 
which did not prevent him from making 
a pact with Stalin when it suited his 
policy. 

Germany to-day has lost territory on 
her eastern frontier which she will wish 
to reconquer. So had she in 1939. It is 
possible that, when she considers her- 
self strong enough, her first action will 
be to invade that territory—as it was in 
1939. But having recovered it, why 
should she not then turn against the 
West as she did in 1939? It suited the 
Russians then to allow the Germans to 
do so by coming to terms with them. 
Will it not suit them equally well next 
time? As has been said already, Russia 
prefers to fight her wars with soldiers 
who are not Russian. Nor are the 
Germans likely twice to repeat the 
capital error of Napoleon. They will 
not invade Russia a second time. 

There are those who believe that the 
character of the German people has 
undergone a profound change in the 
last few years, and that two defeats have 
taught them that war is not a profitable 
pursuit. If it be true that their character 
has changed for the better in a few 
years, it is the first time that such an 
event has happened in the whole long 
history of humanity. If it be true that 
war has wrought this miracle, a few 
more wars may succeed in converting 
into angels the remainder of the human 
race. I remember the late Lord Tyrrell 
saying to me shortly before the outbreak 
of the last war: “ There is going to be 
a debate in the House of Lords on the 
question whether there are any good 
Germans. If I speak I shall say that I 
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don’t know, but the one thing I do 
know is that in all my long experience 
of Germany I have never heard of a 
good German stopping a bad German 
doing what he wanted to do.” 

Nobody but a fool would pretend 
that there are no good Germans. 
Doubtless Herr Adenauer is one of 
them. Herr Ebert, President of the 
Weimar Republic, was another, whose 
son was compelled by his fellow- 
countryman to march round a concen- 
tration camp shouting, “‘ My father was 
a traitor.” 

Plain men, who are as sceptical of 
latter-day miracles as they are of dia- 
bolic qualities inherent in a whole 
people, will doubt whether that people 
are likely to change their character in a 
decade, and will expect them to behave 
in the future very much as they behaved 
in the past. That is to say, that they 
will pursue their own interests and, 
being highly endowed with all the great 
military virtues, they will be less dis- 
inclined to go to war than other 
nations. 

Taking therefore their behaviour in 
the past and their interests in the 
present as our guides, we may endeavour 
to form some estimate of their conduct 
in the future. In 1914 they were 
stronger and more prosperous than 
they have ever been. They had the best 
army in the world and the second 
largest navy. They had a considerable 
colonial empire and their commerce 
was capturing the markets of the world. 
But they complained that they had no 
place in the sun and they went to war. 

In 1939 they had made the most re- 
markable recovery from defeat that any 
country has ever accomplished. After 
twenty years they were in a stronger 
position than any of their victors. They 
had broken every treaty they had 
signed and had successfully ignored 
such feeble protests as had been pro- 
voked. They were assured that if they 
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still had any grievances they had only 
to bring them to the council table, 
where they would be favourably con- 
sidered. But they said they had no 
room to live (Lebensraum), although 
they were less densely populated than 
many other countries, and they went to 
war. 

The false excuses that they gave 
before are true to-day. They have no 
place in the sun, and owing to their 
refugees their country is overcrowded. 
They had everything to lose by war in 
1914. They had much to lose in 1939. 
To-day they have little, if anything, to 
lose and everything to gain. And what 
they have to gain, after they have recti- 
fied their eastern frontier, lies all in the 
West—wealth, overseas trade, rich land 
and vast colonies. Can anybody believe 
that a rearmed, reunited Germany will 
not demand these advantages and will 
not go to war if they are denied to her? 

“But you cannot hold down in- 
definitely a nation of sixty million,” is 
an objection that is frequently encoun- 
tered. If it were true, it was a pity that 
it did not occur to our statesmen before 
they launched their country into two 
wars in order to do this very thing. 
If we are now willing to hand to 
Germany on a golden plate the hege- 
mony of Europe, then the Governments 
of Mr. Asquith and of Mr. Chamber- 
lain would stand convicted of criminal 
incompetence and the young men who 
died at their behest would become their 
sorry dupes. 

But of course Mr. Asquith and Mr. 


_ Chamberlain were right, and those who 
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fell were heroes fighting for the cause of 
freedom. The argument is one of de- 
featism and despair. What would the 
first Elizabeth have answered if it had 
been pointed out to her that it was mad- 
ness for this small island in the North 
Sea to fight against Philip of Spain 
who controlled the greater part of the 
old world and the whole of the new 
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one? What would our ancestors. of a 
century and a half ago have said had 
they been told they could never hope 
to hold down the French, whose popu- 
lation then was thrice our own, and 
against whom at one time we were 
fighting alone, as we fought against 
Germany in the last war, without an 
ally? 

To raise the argument to a higher 
level, why should we fight against the 
power of evil without hope of ad- 
ministering a complete and everlasting 
defeat ? 

But the problem is neither so grave 
nor so insoluble. There are many ways 
in which the re-emergence of Germany 
as a menace to world peace can be 
prevented. 

The first and the simplest was the 
creation of a real union of Western 
Europe. Such a union could never have 
been a reality except under the leader- 
ship of Great Britain. After the war we 
had the great opportunity of uniting 
the western European world, which 
would have comprised practically the 
whole continent of Africa, under British 
leadership. In so powerful a confedera- 
tion Germany could have played a use- 
ful and a subordinate part. That oppor- 
tunity was missed. In a united Europe, 
without Great Britain, Germany must 
predominate, and we cannot blame our 
continental friends if their enthusiasm 
for it has evaporated since our with- 
drawal. 

In a European army to which Great 
Britain contributed, and behind which 
the United States stood as guarantor, 
German units might have been wel- 
comed. But a European army without 
Great Britain, an army based upon 
units counted in divisions, becomes 
simply an allied army from which any 
ally can withdraw at a moment’s notice. 

United Europe and the European 
army are lost causes and Great Britain 
is heavily to blame for their loss. 


But if we accept this fact, as many 
people will be reluctant to do, just as 
they were reluctant to accept the bank- 
ruptcy of the League of Nations in the 
early 1930s, there still remains an easy 
way of protecting ourselves against a 
recrudescence of the German menace. 
We have only to put the production of 
the Ruhr and the Saar under strict 
international control. Germany would 
be represented on the board in order to 
protect the wages and conditions of the 
workers, but the distribution of the 
products would be decided upon by the 
western democracies. The prosperity 
of Germany would not suffer. The 
condition of her people would improve 
and her armed forces would receive 
the weapons with which, in the opinion 
of the peace-loving countries, they 
could be trusted. 

It may be said that this is roughly 
what the Schuman plan is intended to 
do. But the Schuman plan, like the 
European army, has been robbed of 
reality by the refusal of Great Britain 
to participate. Without the powerful 
sanction of Great Britain behind it the 


_ plan becomes no more than a signed 


agreement between Germany and some 
of her neighbours. Can such an 
agreement bind a reunited and rearmed 
Germany? Neither Fredrick II, nor 
William II, nor Bismarck, nor Hitler, 
nor any other German, has ever held 
himself bound by a treaty that it suited 
him to break. If we make it possible 
for the Germans to regain complete 
control of the Saar and of the Ruhr, 
there is no earthly power left at our 
disposal by which we can prevent them 
from doing it again. 

I have entitled this article “‘ The 
Two Dangers.” The awful thought 


occurs that there may be only one. 
What interest divides the resurgent 
nationalist movement in Germany from 
the narrow nationalist imperialism of 
Russia? In the old days, when the dis- 
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credited creed of Communism had 
meaning, it stood first and foremost for 
internationalism. Under Stalin it is a 
crime for a Russian to marry a foreigner. 
Under Hitler it was a crime for a 
German to marry a Jew. The police 
States have much in common. The only 
interesting and novel feature of the 
hideous November trial of Communists 
in Prague was that the accused were, 
with one exception, Jews, and were 
accused of bourgeois leanings towards 
Israel. (May Karl Marx turn in his 
grave!) Perhaps this trial was an olive 
branch held out by the Communists to 
their natural allies, the neo-Nazis, an 
olive branch slimy with blood and 
reeking of the gas chamber. 
Anti-semitism, which seems to be 
growing in Communist countries and 
which has never died in Germany, might 
well furnish a background to a better 
understanding between the new Ger- 
many and the old Russia. Such an 
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understanding, leading to alliance, 
would be true to the best tradition of 
German diplomacy. The Russian 
alliance formed the very backbone of 
Bismarck’s foreign policy, and immedi- 
ately after the First World War it was 
to Russia that the Weimar Republic 
first turned for an ally. Then Germany 
was divided from Russia by an inde- 
pendent Poland, upon whose new-won 
liberty both Germans and Russians 
cast covetous eyes. Now Poland lies 
moribund in the grip of Russia, but 
there is still enough flesh on the carcase 
to satisfy the appetite of the two hyenas 
should they come together on a policy 
of partition. Then Germany, her 
eastern territorial demands satisfied by 
Russia at the expense of Poland, her 
armed forces splendidly re-equipped at 
the expense of America, untrammelled 
by any entangling ideologies, would be 
once more in a position to challenge the 
world. 
NorwIcH. 
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By JULES MENKEN 
ie men have ever lived at once in © 


the blaze of publicity which sur- 
rounds Stalin and in the deep 
shadows which envelop his personal 
life. He has just celebrated his seventy- 
third birthday; every day—to say 
nothing of every year—his name is read 
or heard by millions; yet intimate know- 
ledge of his habits and history is scant— 
where it exists at all. Both publicity and 
ignorance result from policy. Their very 
range and limits are sea-marks of 
Stalin’s mind and character. No man 
knows better the power of propaganda; 
none has sought or achieved more suc- 
cessfully the strength that comes from 
leaving opponents and enemies in 
appropriate darkness. 
The deepest roots of Stalin’s nature 
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are love of life and love of power. To 
his love of power his entire career 
testifies; to his love of life we have wit- 
ness from a nephew and a body-guard. 
The nephew states that Stalin in his 
youth himself cultivated with enthusi- 
asm and pride a small orchard which he 
owns in his native village, and that be- 
fore the war he did gardening and 
orchard-growing at his villa at Sochi; 
the body-guard records that Stalin has 
real love for children, and in the ’thirties 
used to spend several hours a week 
visiting orphanages and infants’ and 
children’s homes in Moscow: — such 
visits were unreported and wholly 
without publicity. Love of life—like 
love of beauty and love of truth—con- 
sorts ill with love of power. To this rare 
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combination Soviet Russia in part owes 
some of the features—the encourage- 
ment of education among them—that 
make it a land of promise to many of 
its own people and to multitudes 
throughout the world. 

Like the nature of evil, the spiritual 
alchemy by which love of power over- 
bears the love of life and becomes the 
master-passion of a man’s soul is a 
mystery beyond human insight. We do 
not know at what point in Stalin’s life 
the conversion was effected. But we do 
know that his mind overflowed with 
dreams of power from his boyhood. Of 
this fact written evidence exists—or ex- 
isted. The treasures of twelfth-century 
Georgian literature include an epic 
poem by Rusthaveli, The Man in the 
Panther’s Skin, which Mr. W. E. D. 
Allen describes as “‘ a mirror of the soul 
of the Georgian of the period,” and in 
which, he says, 

We can see as vividly as though he 
rode past us . . . the medieval Geor- 
gian paladin, a courageous slayer of the 
enemy, a daring huntsman, a respecter 
of the aged, a patron of the poor, chival- 
rous to women, a loyal friend and a 
great drinker, but withal callous, passion- 
ate and cruel, ingenuously treacherous. 


This poem (another authority informs 
us) has been “ the book of a nation for 
seven hundred years’’; down to the 
first decade of the twentieth century 
“‘ the young people learned it by heart; 
every woman was expected to know 
every word of it, and on her marriage to 
carry a copy of it to her new home.” As 
late as the second decade of this century 
officers, soldiers and peasants could be 
met who could recite long pieces; in 
many cases, Mr. Allen remarks, the 
epic was “ their only, and a sufficient, 
literary education.” 

Stalin as a boy followed in this tradi- 
tion. Diaries begun when he could 
write and kept until he was thirteen, 
which his mother preserved, show that 
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Stalin read The Man in the Panther’s 
Skin several times, learnt passages by 
heart, and on it commented: 


There are, after all, chosen people who 
are so powerful that in spite of the whole 
world they can get anything they desire; 
who live free from the press of the crowd 
and are their own masters. 


The comment is mistaken. No mortals 
are “‘so powerful ” that “‘ they can get 
anything they desire ’’; none are wholly 
“their own masters”: the nature with 
which they are born, and which they 
may or may not use to the full but can- 
not change, itself forbids such mastery. 
Nevertheless, within wide limits Stalin’s 
youthful observation is true; and the 
very fact that he could perceive and 
formulate such a truth before he was 
fourteen. testifies not only to his excep- 
tional penetration, but also to the con- 
stricted and confined world in which he 
was living—a world from which he 
could then escape only in his reading 
and day-dreams—and to the deeply 
passionate, will-filled nature which even 
then was reaching out towards the 
power that conferred the mastery for 
which he longed. 

The problem which confronted Stalin 
in his youth was how to acquire that 
power. The same problem—or the re- 
lated problem of keeping and enlarging 
power already won—has remained with 
him all his life. Unless conferred from 
above—in which case dependence is 
obvious and tenure uncertain—power 
has two ultimate sources: desire and 
fear. A man who can give people what 
they want attracts power by focusing 
their desire as long as he seems able to 
satisfy it; a man who is feared has 
power for that reason while he can 
make people fear him. But fear turns 
easily into hatred dangerous to its ob- 
ject; though it may help men to keep 
power, it is individually and socially too 
unbearable to bring it to them in the 
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first instance. To achieve power men 
must focus desire and promise it satis- 
faction; which in political terms means 
that they must become identified with 
ideas and an organization that appear 
to explain and promise relief to dis- 
contents, and also promise fulfilment to 
widely held aspirations. 

Discontents; ideas or, more cor- 
rectly, beliefs for which men will work 
and sacrifice; organization—these are 
the dynamic elements of political 
action. In the Tsarist Russia of Stalin’s 
youth the discontents were plentiful and 
obvious. But beliefs and organizations 
were also plentiful—a fact often for- 
gotten in face of the massive power and 
world-wide prevalence of Communism 
today; and at the time the right 
choice among them was far from ob- 
vious. Georgian nationalism, which 
certainly appealed to the young Stalin, 
and various forms of the still fissile 
and effervescent socialist movement— 
Social-Democracy, as it was then called 
—were among them. The wrong choice 
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would have meant that Stalin would: 


spend his youth in futility and his man- 
hood in frustration—if not in prison or 
in exile. He had to make the right 
choice—the choice, that is, which, in 
the course of whatever other changes it 
might involve, would bring him oppor- 
tunity to advance to personal power. 
The processes by which Stalin arrived 
at his choice remain unknown. In face 
of the bewildering number and variety 
of contemporary alternatives whose po- 
tentialities lay cloaked in the swirling 
darkness of the future, with all the 
ignorance of life that besets the young, 
and under the fierce pressures of his 
own passionate nature, of conscious- 
ness of exceptional powers, and of his 
soaring ambition, the young Stalin had 
to make the right choice or doom his 
life to a course lost in an infinity of 
sandbanks and shallows. The percipi- 
ence, the shrewdness in. appraisal, the 
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sure intuition, that led him to Marxism 
were to manifest themselves again and 
again in later years. The choice cannot 
have been easy to make; and there is 
no evidence to suggest that Stalin just 
drifted into it—which would have been 
quite contrary to his nature. Stalin took 
what was for him the right decision. It 
was the most important single decision 
of his life. It was a decision fraught 
with fate for the Russian people and the 
whole of mankind. 

Paradoxically, once Stalin had made 
his decision, he faced the same immedi- 
ate task as would have confronted him 
had he entered the priesthood after 
completing the training at the Orthodox 
seminary in Tiflis which set so deep a 
mark on his habit of thought and argu- 
ment: he had to win recognition and 
favour from those around and above 
him. Industry, organizing capacity, and 
faith to the point of self-sacrifice were 
required—fairly common gifts, which 


Stalin possessed in outstanding measure 
—as well as less common talents, in 
which he was also richly endowed: 
ability to foment and focus discontent; 
skill in appraising an enemy’s weakness 
and one’s own strength (which, then and 
later, was often enough weakness also); 
power of advocacy; practical inventive- 
ness and fertility; personal force and 
courage; wiliness and cunning; de- 
cision, and the gift of action; resolute- 
ness and tenacity; ruthlessness. With 
these gifts Stalin soon made a local 
mark and won wider notice. He caught 
and held Lenin’s eye. His rise to power 
had begun. Its only serious interruption 
came in the years of the First World 
War, when he was in exile in Siberia. 
No one knows exactly what Stalin 
thought or felt during those remote and 
lonely years, for there were no close 
witnesses, and, characteristically, Stalin 
has always kept his own counsel about 
them. They must largely have been 
years of reflection and inner consolida- 
tion. They must have encouraged— 
indeed, compelled—the growth of self- 
sufficiency. They must have helped to 
develop the immense patience and self- 
control which are part of Stalin’s pro- 
digious strength. They were also the 
years in which the disasters ripened 
that brought about the Russian Revolu- 
tion. 

During the Revolution and the subse- 
quent Civil War Stalin’s role was only 
secondary—which does not mean that 
it was unimportant. At this time he was 
not a primary possessor of power, but a 
wielder of power entrusted to him by 
others. He fulfilled the tasks assigned 
to him ruthlessly, and with brilliant suc- 
cess. The defence of Tsaritsyn (Stalin- 
grad), his achievement in collecting food 
and supplying the towns, and his work 
in purging and reorganizing sectors 
which he was sent to strengthen, are 
among his accomplishments in this 
period. These were also the years in 
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which he first showed—perhaps first 
discovered—his strategic gifts; above 
all, his talent, which amounts to genius, 
for combining military and political 
objectives, and for giving political aims 
appropriate supremacy. 

The Revolution and Civil War also 
brought Stalin two other major oppor- 
tunities. The first was connected with 
Russia’s nationalities. Disposed in the 
main in a band of varying width around 
the periphery of the Great Russian 
population which formed the geo- 
graphical heart of the country and the 
core of its fighting stock, the national 
minorities of Tsarist Russia possessed 
immense strategic and political import- 
ance. Their discontent could open vital 
areas to counter-revolutionary forces; 
their treatment by the Bolsheviks could 
also alienate the sympathies of other 
peoples, many of them connected by 
race or religion with Russia’s minori- 
ties, for whom Marxist strategy had 
earmarked even then a major role in 
future plans of world revolution. 

As Commissar for Nationalities it 
was Stalin’s task to deal with these 
problems, see that their potentially 
very grave perils were avoided, keep the 
national minorities within the Soviet 
orbit, and, at a later stage, bring them 
into the crystallizing Soviet State. 
Studies made under Lenin’s guidance 
and inspiration some five years before 
the Revolution, which resulted in a 
famous essay on the subject, had 
broadened Stalin’s native knowledge of 
the nationalities problem as a Georgian 
by birth and upbringing; repeated 
party discussions during the intervening 
years had kept him abreast of its diffi- 
culties. The solution at which he arrived 
was characteristic: the inessentials— 
use of the local language, education, 
cultural development and expression, 
which Great Russian nationalism and 
political fears had hampered or sup- 
pressed under the Tsars—were in prin- 
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ciple to be given their head; except in 
the case of Finland, which was allowed 
to become independent, the essentials— 
the right of self-determination, and pos- 
sible secession as a logical consequence 
—were denied, because to concede them 
would have trenched on the authority 
and reduced the power of the Soviet 
State (with Stalin’s own power suffering 
first). 

The second opportunity of these 
years brought Stalin to another main 
turning-point of his career. In 1922 he 
was appointed General Secretary of the 
Central Committee of the Soviet Com- 
munist Party, a new post to which no 
special importance was attached at the 
time. For two years or more he had 
already held other posts which gave 
him day-to-day management of the 
Party, and power to appoint Party 
personnel throughout the Army and the 
Civil Service and to control their work; 
as General Secretary he was now able 
to place his own nominees and sup- 
porters where they could be most useful. 
Soon Stalin’s men filled most of the key 
positions, both centrally and in the 
provinces. His personal power in- 
creased accordingly. It was further 
augmented by the fact that, soon after 
Stalin became General Secretary, Lenin 
suffered his first paralytic stroke and 
became unable to exercise the close 
supervision which had previously kept 
Stalin in a subordinate role, powerful as 
a party official, but not yet possessed of 
independent power of his own. 

Lenin died in January, 1924. At his 
death Stalin was the most powerful per- 
sonality in the Party; but his strength 
lay largely behind the scenes, his au- 
thority was still disputed, and he had 
not yet established himself before the 
world as the heir of Lenin’s ideas and 
the focus of Marxist tradition: in a 
word, the all-important legend of Com- 
munism as a messianic faith did not yet 
centre in him as its personal embodi- 


ment. Stalin took steps at once to 
change this situation. The details are 
no longer important; what matters is 
that he succeeded, and with this success 
began his final ascent to the supreme 
and personal power which characterizes 
the rest of his career. 

That ascent was not unchallenged. 
Even before Lenin’s death opened 
larger vistas, Stalin’s position had been 
gravely threatened. The threat came 
from Lenin himself, who grew appre- 
hensive as he watched Stalin’s develop- 
ment, and feared among other things 
the consequences to the Party of the 
strife between Stalin and Trotsky which 
was already more than incipient. Stalin 
survived this threat, not least be- 
cause at the critical moment Lenin 
suffered a third stroke, from which he 
never recovered. Stalin was equally 
successful in dealing with his other 
party enemies: Trotsky, the ‘‘ Left de- 
viationists ” (Zinoviey and Kamenev), 


_ and the “ Right deviationists ’” (Rykov, 
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Tomsky, and Bukharin). The struggle 
in its various phases went on for years. 
During it Stalin manifested political 
and tactical gifts of the highest order— 
suppleness, unsurpassed skill in ma- 
neuvre, inexhaustible self-control, a 
patience which waited until the moment 
came when his adversaries were divided, 
confused and weak, and when Stalin 
with carefully assembled and immensely 
superior force could surprise, over- 
whelm, and destroy them. The final 
reverberations of this great struggle 
were not heard until the Great Purge of 
1936-39, which swallowed up the last 
of his party foes, and much else besides. 
Long before this fearful blood-letting 
Stalin had established an acknowledged 
supremacy of power. The most difficult 
period of his personal journey lay be- 
hind him. Not less significant for the 
outside world are the methods by which 
he accomplished it. 

Socialism (and still more so Com- 


munism) has always been linked in 
the popular mind with rising material 
standards for the masses, greater 
equality, and larger opportunity for 
people of talent—the “‘ Open, Sesame! ” 
to this kingdom of heaven upon earth 
supposedly being public ownership of 
the means of production, distribution 
and exchange. But Stalin did not con- 
ceive the problem of Soviet socialism 
predominantly, or even mainly, in 
those terms. There might be some im- 
provement in material standards (they 
could scarcely have been worse at the 
end of the Civil War, and were far from 
high even during the relative freedom 
of the period of so-called New Economic 
Policy which immediately preceded the 
great changes that lay ahead); but for 
him by far the most important task was 
to make Russia strong—and by strength 
he meant military strength in all its 
modern diversity and mass. 

The problem of creating military 
strength sufficient for the purposes of 
policy is an old one in Russian history. 
Both Ivan the Terrible and Peter the 
Great faced and solved it after a fashion 
—though not without consequences 
which were felt bitterly afterwards. To 
the failure of Nicholas I and Nicholas II 
with the same problem Russia’s defeat 
in the Crimean and Russo-Japanese 
wars and her terrible experience during 
the First World War amply testified. 
The problem in essence has three as- 
pects: to raise, train and maintain the 
necessary forces; to create the industrial 
resources required to arm them; and 
to extract from Russia’s poor, back- 
ward and mainly agricultural economy 
the necessary wherewithal. 

Stalin’s solution is well known. The 
Five-Year Plans created the requisite 
industrial base, comprising both heavy 
industries (coal, iron and steel, chemi- 
cals) and armaments industries (pri- 
marily engineering). Agricultural col- 
lectivization provided the foodstuffs 
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required by rapidly expanding indus- 
tries, by the growing army and air force, 
and by the vast bureaucratic organiza- 
tion which was created for direction and 
control. A complex, onerous and 
largely concealed system of taxation 
kept mass standards of living down, and 
thus provided the resources needed for 
industrial development and mainten- 
ance of the armed forces. Even allowing 
for the immense—and at times vital— 
British and American contributions 
under Lend-Lease and Mutual Aid, the 
adequacy of Stalin’s achievement was 
tested and proved in the Second World 
War. 

Certain important and revealing fea- 
tures of these developments are some- 
times overlooked. State participation in 
Russian economic life is not new; 
industries—particularly iron and steel 
and armaments—founded by the State 
go back to the Petrine period, and the 
tradition of State participation (which 
was often shadowy) and State regula- 
tion continued during the nineteenth 
century. In agriculture, even in the 
middle of the nineteenth century, the 
State owned land on which lived two- 
thirds of the peasant population—some 
twenty millions, including their families, 
or nearly as many as were on private 
estates belonging to the hereditary no- 
bility; almost all of both categories 
lived in serfdom, and there were 
various minor categories of serfs as 
well. Moreover, during the whole of the 
old régime the bureaucracy in one or 
other of its activities was large, power- 
ful and almost all-pervasive, generally 
inefficient and frequently corrupt. When 
Stalin introduced the Five-Year Plans, 
the fact of State participation in in- 
dustry was thus less novel than its 
extent, though its universality did in- 
deed introduce a major change, especi- 
ally as compared with the immediate 
pre-Revolutionary period. When he 
created State farms and collectivized 
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agriculture, older Russian traditions 
offered precedents in certain respects. 
Similarly, the new bureaucracy had 
many new tasks; but its roots, and 
much of its growth, lay deep in the past. 
Characteristic of Stalin in all these de- 
velopments are three points: his adap- 
tation of existing social materials and 
past traditions to new purposes; his 
denunciation of equality, whether in 
incomes or in status, which would have 
alienated the new classes that were 
developing into the backbone of his 
régime; and his use of the Five-Year 
Plans—an unsurpassed instrument for 
the purpose—both to ensure a maxi- 
mum growth of military strength at the 
cost of living-standards and to concen- 
trate power down to minute details in 
his hands. 

Soviet foreign policy and the work of 
international Communism during the 
pre-war period also bear the hall- 
marks of Stalin’s genius. The essential 
objects of foreign policy were to win 
time in which Russia could grow in 
strength; to ensure that the Soviet 
Union should not stand alone in the 
event of war; if possible to embroil 
Russia’s enemies and allow them to 
weaken one another; and by these 
means to prepare for further Soviet 
advance if and when the time came. 
The parallel in the larger field of inter- 
national relations to Stalin’s policy and 
conduct in his internal struggle with his 
party enemies is striking. As regards 
international Communism (which Stalin 
continued by complex devices to con- 
trol), until the growing German danger 
in the mid-1930’s made it necessary to 
throw this influence also on the side of 
Soviet survival, Stalin directed world 
Communist activities towards the con- 
tinued fomenting of discontent and the 
creation of local (often underground) 
organizations—both of them techniques 
whose value he had proved in his early 
days in the Caucasus. 
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The Second World War brought 
Stalin the supreme test both of himself 
as leader, and of the system he had 
created. Previously, though all-power- 
ful, he had worked behind the scenes; 
now for the first time he assumed 
publicly the highest responsibilities. 
Too little is known of the details to 
assess his war work properly; what is 
known is deeply revealing. His staunch- 
ness and steadfastness appeared in the 
black early days when the Germans 
stormed forward to the gates of Mos- 
cow, and to less resolute spirits all 
seemed lost. In the following Spring, 
which was nearly as black, his ruth- 
lessness cut out gangrened and failing 
parts of the Red Army in a merciless 
purge at Rostov-on-the-Don of which 
only the most fragmentary reports have 
ever been published. Later that year 
his patience and self-control at Stalin- 
grad postponed the Russian counter- 
attack until forces adequate to surprise 
and destroy the over-extended Ger- 
mans had been accumulated. His wili- 
ness and cunning were writ large in the 
whole tragic story of Soviet war-time 
relations with Poland. His reliance on 
sheer force in overpowering volume ap- 
peared in the gigantic Soviet arms out- 
put in the latter stages of the war, and 
in the uses to which those arms were 
put. His complete flexibility when 
accepted means threatened to fail was 
shown in his summoning of the long- 
scorned but mighty forces of Russian 


patriotism and the Orthodox faith to 


Russia’s aid in a mortal struggle which 
Socialist dogmas and loyalty to the 
régime could not win unaided. His 
sense of situations in which political 
needs had to prevail over military con- 
siderations appeared in the final stages 
of the war, when he insisted that Russian 
forces should take Budapest, Vienna, 
Prague and Berlin by storm, and that 
Soviet arms should win prestige and 
glory as their liberators. 


For three years after the war ended 
Stalin permitted a lull—if lull it can be 
called—in which the Soviet Com- 
munist Party reasserted its primacy 
over the Soviet armed forces, recon- 
struction was driven forward furiously, 
Eastern Europe was incorporated into 
‘the Soviet empire, Communist-inspired 
civil war was waged in Greece, and in a 
score of other countries world Com- 
munism was more active than ever. In 
1948 a new phase began. Stalin opened 
the throttle and threw the gears into 
mesh, and the mighty engine of Com- 
munist advance rolled forward once 
more. Communist victory in China, an 
immense Soviet armament programme, 
wars in Korea and Indo-China, guer- 
rilla war in Malaya, intensified Com- 
munist efforts in Europe, Asia, Africa, 
Latin America and Australia, the spuri- 
ous World “ Peace ’” Campaign, world- 
wide propaganda of unprecedented vio- 
lence and ferocity—these are the activi- 
ties which have marked Communist 
world policy in its latest phase. For all 
except Communist success in China 
Stalin has ultimate and direct personal 
responsibility. And the end is not yet 
in sight. 
Stalin is the greatest living master of 
power, one of the supreme masters of 
power in all history. He has always 
worked with the same elements, always 
used the same essential methods. The 
elements are discontent, legend, 
and power; the methods deception, 
manceuvre, and force. Marxism—or, 
more correctly, Marxism-Leninism—is 
the perfect modern fusion of these ele- 
ments. Discontent provides its initial 
driving-force; its messianic legend of a 
kingdom of heaven on earth provides the 
additional driving-force of unsatisfied 
mass desire, and strengthens this by the 
desire and ambition of Communist 
revolutionaries who see in the legend 
the promise of fulfilment for them ; 
Marxism’s rejection of religious and 
moral values leaves power as its main 
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content; its social and political analysis 
provides a theoretical basis and a 
technique for achieving power. Not for 
nothing, therefore, is Stalin a Marxist 


‘and a Leninist—and himself Marxism’s 


supreme expounder and _ interpreter. 
Not for nothing has he written that “the 
fundamental problem of Leninism is 
the problem of power ”; and again that 
“* Marxism is not a dogma, but a guide 
to action.” As regards methods, it has 
been well said (by Mr. Whittaker 
Chambers) that “ the temper of Stalin’s 
mind requires a strategy of multiple 
deceptions ”; in manceuvre he aims not 
at some nicely calculated balance of 
advantage, but at positions where his 
enemies are divided, confused and weak, 
and where his own strength is poised 
and overwhelming; he does not use 
force if other means will serve; he has 
always resorted to force when they fail. 
For others, therefore, what matters with 
Stalin is not words or appearances, but 
how much force he commands at any 
moment and what he is doing to 
increase it; whether he is in a position 
where he can strike to kill, or is still 
manceuvring towards one. 

One of the greatest rulers in Russian 
history, Stalin is also the greatest figure 
that Communism has produced. To 
believe that he will abandon the Com- 
munist goal of world domination is 
illusion. As his entire career shows, 
Stalin is a supreme embodiment of 
what Hobbes in a sombre phrase de- 
scribed as “ the generall inclination of 
mankind ’”—“‘a perpetuall desire of 
Power after power that ceaseth onely 
in Death.’ But this does not mean that 
Communism as “a perpetuall and 
restless desire of Power after power ” 
will change its nature when, or simply 
because, Stalin himself dies. The 
character of the men whom Stalin has 
chosen and trained for his succession 
proves the contrary. The -idolatry of 
power seeks its own perpetuation. 

JULES MENKEN. 


DILEMMA IN MODERN 
EDUCATION 


By T. L. JARMAN 


N this country we appear to have 
| since the war a remarkable 

advance in the provision of public 
education. We have raised the school- 
leaving age to fifteen and we have made 
what is now known as secondary educa- 
tion free and compulsory for all. The 
primary school child on reaching the 
age of eleven proceeds, if the necessary 
buildings are available, to some form 
of secondary school suited to his ability 
and aptitude. When we compare this 
with what happened before the war— 
or still more with the meagre educa- 
tional opportunities existing before 
1914—the advance appears indeed re- 
markable. The demand for equality of 
educational opportunity has been insis- 
tent, even strident. So far, however, 
as the national system of education in 
this country is concerned, the demand 
would appear to have been largely met 
by the provisions of the Education Act 
of 1944 to which the recent changes 
are due. 

But the changes in British education 
have not removed, though they have 
perhaps served to conceal, a funda- 
mental dilemma in modern education. 
Briefly stated the dilemma is : are we 
to select children of superior intelligence 
and train them as an intellectual é/ite or 
are we, in answer to the egalitarian 
claims of the age, to provide for all a 
common and equal education? 

The dilemma confronts the makers 
of the educational system in every 
modern State : it confronts the State 
because, and in so far as, it is modern. 
For the dilemma itself is new. It did 
not arise in the past because then only 
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the few were educated, and until com- 
paratively recent times no one seriously 
considered carrying education for 
children in general anywhere beyond 
the primary level. Indeed it is only 
since the industrial revolution that 
general primary education itself has 
been practical politics. Before that it 
might be dreamed of by idealists, it 
might be urged by Protestants to whom 
ability to read the Bible was of vital 
importance, or it might even, here and 
there, be decreed in their laws by 
benevolent princes. But it did not meet 
any real economic need, nor could the 
economy of a pre-industrial State afford 
it. With industrialism, however, that 
was changed. A great and increasing 
demand for people who could read, 
write, and calculate developed: for 
clerks, accountants, foremen, techni- 
cians. ‘‘The new schools,” as a 
historian of nineteenth century England 
puts it, ‘‘ were as necessary as the new 
machines and the new railways.” 
Everywhere in western Europe and 
the new world educational provision 
developed until national systems were 
established. But within them, for a 
time, an older pattern prevailed: 
although primary education was pro- 
vided for all, secondary and higher 
education were open to the few only. 
With the growth of political and social 
democracy, however, there grew up the 
demand for equality in education. 
To-day this demand clearly marks 
the educational systems of western 
Europe and America. In the United 
States, for some years now, the high 
schools have offered a free secondary 
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education, and, in some States, eighteen 
is the school-leaving age. In_ this 
country and in much of western Europe 
fifteen has become a normal school- 
leaving age, and sixteen is thought of as 
an aim in the not too distant future. In 
France after the war the Langevin 
Commission proposed eighteen as the 
age to which some form of secondary 
education for all should continue. 

To give the appearance of educational 
equality and the semblance of secon- 
dary education for all there has been 
since the war a mania of juggling with 
educational terminology. In _ this 
country the former senior elementary 
schools have been relabelled as secon- 
dary modern schools. In France higher 
primary schools have been up-graded 
as modern colleges. In Germany the 
East and West Zones have vied with 
each other in the use of the term 
Einheitsschule (‘unity school’) to 
describe their systems of schooling. Or, 
as an alternative, Hamburg describes its 
educational system by the term “general 
people’s school.” By the use of such 
all-embracing terms the educational 
planners seek to obliterate class distinc- 
tions and to achieve, so far as mere 
names can, an educational unity. 

In the U.S.S.R. and the other Com- 
munist countries the movement towards 
a common education has been carried 
furthest. The Soviet biologists, Lysenko 
and Michurin, have tried to explain 
away, in keeping with Communist 
political theory and with the sanction 
of Stalin, the differences in individual 
ability which elsewhere are explained 
by heredity. Such differences, accord- 
ing to the Russians, are not real and 
intrinsic, but are simply the result of 
differences of material conditions during 
growth and of social environment. 
Thus the selection of children has been 
abandoned; the pedologist and his 
intelligence tests have been banished, 
and orders given for the removal of 


books on intelligence testing. The 
Communist countries aim at a common 
curriculum and a compulsory seven- or 
eight-year school for all children be- 
tween the ages of seven and fifteen. 

In this country the egalitarian ten- 
dency shows itself most clearly in the 
movement for the comprehensive, or 
multilateral, school. Instead of allow- 
ing the local education authorities to 
select children at the age of eleven, as 
is done now, for the different kinds of 
secondary school—grammar, modern 
and technical—it is maintained that the 
authorities should create comprehen- 
sive secondary schools to which all 
children, irrespective of ability or per- 
sonality, should go. Inside the compre- 
hensive school children would follow 
courses broadly fitted to their own 
talents.- As local authorities are free to 


apply the 1944 Act in their own way, 


one or two authorities, notably London 
and Middlesex, favour the principle of 
the comprehensive school and are 
working out their educational plans for 
the future along those lines. The policy, 
obviously enough, has political implica- 
tions, and it is favoured by the Labour 
Party—although some of the intellec- 
tuals in the party not unnaturally have 
shown suspicion of a system which 
would undermine the rigorous academic 
education they themselves received in 
the traditional public schools. 

The Communist Party in this country 
naturally takes an extreme position on 
the issue. Its members condemn the 
existing secondary modern schools as a 
“sham.” All children at those schools, 
they maintain, are restricted to primary 
education under a new name, and 
thereby are maintained the old class 
divisions between primary education 
for the many and grammar school 
education for the few. Intelligence 
testing for selective purposes the Com- 
munists condemn as “ unscientific and 
invalid,’ and they urge that com- 
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prehensive schools should be provided 
for all. But they give their own twist 
to the meaning usually attached to the 
term “‘ comprehensive school.’ They 
do not aim at the provision of different 
courses inside the same buildings, but 
at the same secondary education for all. 
It is the common curriculum, rather 
than the comprehensive school, at 
which they aim. 

The comprehensive school is advoca- 
ted on a number of grounds, educational 
as well as social. It is maintained that 
at the age of eleven the child is too 
young for a valid selection test, that the 
strain of an examination is too great, 
and that the child may not do itself 
justice. Then there are late-developers, 
children who only reveal their real 
ability at a later age. The large com- 
prehensive school, it is argued, could 
offer a greater variety of courses to 
meet the needs of individual children. 
But behind all this is the social or 
political argument. Those who sup- 
port the comprehensive school do so 
because they regard it as the proper 
educational instrument of social demo- 
cracy. They think that the comprehen- 
sive school will, by bringing all children 
together under the same roof, remove 
class differences, blur or slur over 
difference of ability, and be the means 
of bringing about a greater unification 
of society. 

All these arguments are highly de- 
batable. Because selection tests are not 
perfect it is not necessary to abandon 
them altogether. Some authorities, for 
example Wiltshire, have gone to great 
lengths to find selection procedures 
which combine examination in arith- 
metic and English with the results of 
intelligence tests and with pieces of 
original writing by the children and 
informal interviews. Such tests go a 
long way towards making a fair selec- 
tion, and in any case there should be 
full provision for late-developers to 
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transfer when older from one type of 
school to another. It is not possible to 
view the large comprehensive school 
with equanimity. It is thought that 
such a school must have well over a 
thousand pupils, and in that case the 
school would too easily become a large 
factory depending on mere efficiency of 
organization rather than upon the 
personal contact of teacher and pupil. 
The headmaster’s influence would be 
largely lost. Certainly in such giant 
schools he could have no personal 
knowledge of the great majority of his 
pupils. 

American experience is not encourag- 
ing for those who believe in the com- 
prehensive school. The American high 
school is comprehensive. To it go 
children of all classes and of every kind 
of ability. But it is found that differ- 
ences due to class and wealth do not 
altogether disappear in school. The 
children of wealthy parents tend to 
choose the academic courses which lead 
to the university, while the poorer 
children go for the vocational courses 
which prepare for early jobs and more 
immediate financial return. 

Nor are American educators them- 
selves satisfied with the scholastic 
achievements of the high schools. 
Some educators are beginning to won- 
der if it would not be wiser to give more 
attention to the education of the select 
few. For things in America have gone 
to the opposite extreme, and mediocre 
children have been encouraged at the 
expense of the clever ones. Bright and 
talented children have been regarded 
as eccentric or queer in a nation where, 
above all, the masses have been catered 
for. And now Americans are beginning 
to realize the danger of a bottleneck in 
the all-important sphere of scientific 
research. To redress the balance, even 
late in the day, an American Associa- 
tion for Gifted Children has been 
formed. But talent is still too easily 
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overlooked. An American educational 
writer recently admitted, in an authori- 
tative journal, that their educational 
system is “ woefully insufficient in 
fostering the- full development of 
society’s richest but most neglected 
resource—gifted and talented children 
and youth.” 

Great Britain cannot, with her much 
more limited resources, afford to make 
the same mistake. Already there has 
been in this country, as a result of the 
egalitarian changes, an attack on the 
grammar school, and the exponents of 
the comprehensive school are ever 
bringing up fresh ammunition for that 
attack. There is real danger of a fall in 
academic standards, and of a general 
weakening in the character of our 
educational system. Easy talk of 
“secondary education for all’ and 
“parity of esteem” between different 
types of secondary school all lead to 


this. Teachers themselves would soon 
forget what -really able children were 
like if they were not confronted with 
them in the smaller classes of the 
grammar school. In the large com- 
prehensive school, as in the American 
high school, the gifted child would be 
lost sight of in the crowd. 

Much fruitless argument is caused 
to-day by the unfortunate fact that we 
use the same word, education, for two 
different processes—for the general 
elementary instruction and social train- 
ing of the mass and the severe intel- 
lectual discipline of the few. Both are 
important in our modern communities, 
but we must not confuse them. If we 
are to make full use of our resources, 
we must continue to select the ablest 
children from whatever class they come 
for the hard training, intellectual and 
physical, of the grammar school. 

T. L. JARMAN. 
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By URSULA BRANSTON 


OTHING is more destructive of 
Noose eyesight than to attempt 

to distinguish the fine shades of 
dictatorship per se. But it is relatively 
easy to distinguish between dictator- 
ships which, on the international plane, 
are potential aggressors, and those 
which are not. On that ground, Spain, 
the political outcast, is no more a 
“ threat ’ than is Portugal, our trusted, 
and oldest, ally. The validity of this 
comparison is pointed by the fact of the 
political and military entente between 
Spain and Portugal, resting on the 
Iberian Pact which acknowledges a 
common frontier for defence on the 
Pyrenees. The value to the West of this 
Peninsular link is commonly overlooked 
or underrated; for example, by those 


who resent even the small trickle of 
obsolescent or “common use” war 
material recently authorized from this 
country to Spain, but who in no way 
dispute N.A.T.O. supplies to Portugal 
(and what are virtually their equivalent 
to Yugoslavia, whose relations with 
neighbours in the Western orbit are 
still somewhat uncertain). 

The Iberian Pact of 1939 has main- 
tained the solidarity of the Peninsula 
over a highly testing period. It never 
was regarded by the two partners as a 
narrow agreement; in the exchange of 
Notes on its renewal in 1948 (for a fur- 
ther ten years) the point was especially 
made that its influence should be felt 
‘in a sphere far exceeding that of the 
exclusive relations between the two 
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countries.” 
co-operation as a positive factor in the 
grand design of Western defence was 
strongly developed by Dr. Salazar a 
year later on Portugal’s adherence to 


This theme of Peninsular 


the Atlantic Pact. The Portuguese- 
Spanish Treaty of Friendship and Non- 
Aggression, as he told the National 
Assembly, had a distinct bearing on 
the policy of each towards other States. 
In the preceding lengthy conversations 
with the Madrid Government it had been 
made clear that the Peninsular Treaty 
was in principle compatible with the 
Atlantic Pact, and so had been declared 
by Portugal in Washington. “ But to 
our mind,” Dr. Salazar went on, “‘ it ap- 
peared equally clear that the commit- 
ments arising from the Atlantic Pact, or 
entered into as a result of it, would 
have to be collated with the principles 
of the Peninsular agreements. In point 
of fact, the Portuguese possibilities are 
variable according to the positions and 
attitudes of Spain.” After stating cate- 
gorically that Spain ought to be in- 
cluded in the Atlantic Pact, Dr. Salazar 
added: “ The full working of a Western 
front against the possibility of aggres- 
sion is strongly conditioned by the 
existence in the Iberian Peninsula of 
policies directed in an identical sense.” 
Portugal’s membership of the North 
Atlantic Treaty has served increasingly 
to bring Spain’s exclusion to the fore- 
front. From the moment that Portugal 
was invited to enter N.A.T.O. the argu- 
ment that Spain has no part in greater 
Western strategy became much more 
difficult to sustain, for the inter- 
dependence of the two countries for 
defence cannot seriously be challenged. 
Thus it is a Portuguese view that Spain, 
though outside N.A.T.O., is a link in 
the chain (admittedly a weak link save 
in manpower) through the mutual 
assistance clauses of the Iberian Pact, 
and would fall into the Western strate- 
gic orbit in the event of a major crisis 


of aggression in Western Europe or in 
the Mediterranean area. As things are, 
the Pact represents for both partners a 
useful bridge between  Portugal’s 
N.A.T.O. commitments on the one 
hand, and Spain’s possible bilateral 
arrangements with the United States on 
the other. The Portuguese Govern- 
ment has stated that it regards the 
Iberian Pact as no less a commitment 
than the Atlantic alliance; it follows 
they would regard any defence arrange- 
ment between Spain and the United 
States as an extension of both Iberian 
and Atlantic security. Mutual con- 
sultation between the Peninsular 
Governmentscan be taken for granted. 

At the Lisbon conference of the 
Atlantic Council in February last, the 
Portuguese Foreign Méinister, Dr. 
Cunha, made his speech of welcome the 
occasion for a spirited reference to the 


. “strategic nonsense” of Spain’s exclu- 
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sion. - In April, Dr. Salazar met General 
Franco near the frontier where both 
confirmed their “‘ perfect agreement ” 
on the strategic unity of the Peninsula 
and emphasized the “‘ common position 
which the two peoples and their Gov- 
ernments have taken for a long time in 
the constitution of a solid front against 
the dangers menacing Christian civil- 
ization.”” These declarations may seem 
mere routine, but they are backed by a 
joint defence policy. Set in a European 
perspective they could have more than 
local significance. 

The 1951 agreement with Portugal 
for N.A.T.O. bases in the Azores gives 
transit facilities to both British and 
American military aircraft. The in- 
stallations, improved and reconstructed 
with American: aid, are recognized as 
Portuguese property, though Portugal 
equally recognizes. the right of the 
United States and ourselves to use them 
in peace or war. (Incidentally it is in- 
teresting to recall that the war-time 
agreement, granting very useful facilities 
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for the protection of Atlantic shipping, 
was negotiated by Britain under the six- 
hundred-year-old Treaty of Alliance— 
without prejudice to Portuguese neu- 
trality—and the United States shared in 
the use of the bases. Post-war changes 
are reflected in the fact that the present 
agreement was negotiated by the 
United States on behalf of N.A.T.O.) 
If a bi-lateral agreement is successfully 
concluded with the United States for the 
use of Spanish ports and _ airfields, 
accompanied by substantial economic 
aid but without commitment of Span- 
ish forces, Franco may well appear to 
have had the best of the bargain. From 
the point of view of West European 
observers, however, it might be a 
satisfactory outcome from a situation 
of great political complexity. Assum- 
ing, in justice to the American 
experts, that they will go ahead 
only if the bases are worth having, 
and, in justice to the Spanish people, 
that they are not wholly undeserving of 
economic aid, the general result should 
not afford much ground for apprehen- 
sion. For the United States have 
accepted the political arguments against 
Spain’s admission to N.A.T.O. at this 
stage (if at all) and Franco himself 
might prefer not to expose his régime to 
further democratic “‘ penetration ” from 
the West. There is certainly little sign 
that he is prepared to buy his way into 
N.A.T.O. by any overt liberalization of 
his régime; nor is he likely to discount 
the material burden which would be 
added to the political risks (from his 
point of view) of entering a full-scale 
Western alliance. In Britain neither 
the Labour nor the Conservative 
Government has encouraged Spanish 
membership of N.A.T.O., and this would 
require, of course, the consent of all the 
Powers concerned. But the possibility 
of a bi-lateral pact with the United 
States is not opposed, provided the con- 
dition is observed that any military 


supplies to Spain are without prejudice 
the the priority in arms for the N.A.T.O. 
countries. This condition applies also 
to Britain’s limited sale of war material, 
under licence, already mentioned. 

It is still possible that the bi-lateral 
negotiations might break down alto- 
gether. In that event, Franco might not 
remain quiescent. He might seek to 
rally support, or regain prestige, by 
returning to the claims on Gibraltar; by 
playing on French susceptibilities in 
North Africa; or by going further 
afield, as in the case of soundings taken 
among the Arab States this summer. 
After all, apart from her Iberian part- 
ner, Spain has no delared ally in Western 
Europe. One aspect of Spanish satis- 
faction with the admission of Greece 
and Turkey to N.A.T.O. may be the 
hope of reinforcing Portugal’s lone 
hand in the Atlantic Council. Turkey 
was among the first to return an Am- 
bassador to Madrid on the lifting of the 
United Nations boycott. Her war-time 
neutrality provides no direct parallel 
with that of Spain, but it brought about 
a close diplomatic association and she 
is not counted hostile. It may also be 
thought that the recent Greek experi- 
ence of a Communist-inspired civil war 
should make for better understanding of 
the Spanish case. 

It is to be expected that Portugal’s 
decision (and that of Turkey) to break 
with neutrality has impressed Spanish 
political thinking. National sovereignty 
is very jealously guarded in Portugal, 
but she felt on safe ground in adhering 
to the Atlantic Treaty for it afforded 
great practical advantages in collective 
security without essential damage to 
national identity. Both the Iberian 
Governments dislike the Continental 
trend towards the “ supra-national ”, 


whether in terms of “fusion” or 
federation. Both would find difficulty 
in accepting United Nations direction 
in such matters as the application of the 
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Charter of Human Rights. Neither 
welcomes any sort of foreign inter- 
ference in their domestic or colonial 
policies. 
June 1951, the status of Portugal’s 
overseas possessions was changed from 
that of colonies to “ metropolitan pro- 
vinces ”’.) Portugal has remained out- 
side the United Nations and the Council 
of Europe by choice, but that has not 
affected her standing internationally, and 
inside N.A.T.O. she has scrupulously ful- 
filled her obligations. From this position 
of respectability Portugal has consis- 
tently acted as Spain’s champion, though 
that does not necessarily imply complete 
approval of Spanish methods and tac- 
tics. The Spanish régime is less 
flexible, as well as less benevolent, 
than that of Portugal. There is no 
absolute affinity between the Spanish 
and Portuguese temperaments, though 
there is an intense community of 
interests. 

It has to be remembered that Spain 
has taken no significant part in any 
international conflict outside her own 
borders for a century and a half. From 
this historical evidence, as well as from 
contemporary experience, it is doubted 
in many quarters whether Spain would 
prove a reliable ally. It is suggested 
that, even in a “ holy war,” she might 
refuse any engagements save in the 
Peninsula. It is therefore argued that 
Spain, at best, would play only a very 
limited role in European defence. But 
other opinion holds that there is a 
greater dynamism underlying Spanish 
opposition to Communism than in any 
other country, and it is only a matter of 
harnessing this to the liberal forces of 
resistance for all to be well. Of course, 
both points of view in the West are 
largely speculative, since Spain’s moral 
isolation makes it extraordinarily 
difficult to establish a confidential 
relation. 

In the ideological controversy it is 
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(It is worth noting that, in . 


customary for the Right to point to 
Western readiness to support Tito’s 
Yugoslavia as demonstrating the para- 
dox of denying such support to Franco 
Spain, and for the Left to contrast in 
black and white the circumstances in 
which Franco and Tito established their 
respective systems. Either way the 
moral fog thickens rather than clears. 
The grounds for support exist without 
recourse to ideological slogans. We 
give aid to Yugoslavia primarily as a 
strategic necessity, and _ certainly 
through self-interest. (The Greeks, 
who suffered so greatly from Yugo- 
slavia’s intervention in the civil war, 
have shown their consideration and 
understanding of this position.) The 
same should apply to Spain, though 
there may be differences of degree. If 
contact with the West helps to bring 
about desirable modifications in the 
régimes, so much the better. The 
ideological sanctions against Spain have 
proved completely unproductive. The 
same would be true in the case of Yugo- 
slavia. To accept that is not to modify 
in any way our disapproval of the lack 
of full political or religious freedom in 
either country; it should, if anything, 
give us the possibility to speak our mind 
more effectively on these issues. 
Meanwhile the small gestures made 
by the present British Government 
towards a more friendly relation with 
Spain have aroused moral indignation 
in the Opposition ranks (though not 
noticeably so from their leaders). The 
vote in favour of Spain’s admission to 
U.N.E.S.C.O. was highly suspect; so, 
too, the proposed re-admission of 
Spain to the international administra- 
tion of Tangier—though France, the 
United States, Italy, Belgium, the 
Netherlands and Portugal all took part 
in the discussions. The same narrow 
view was taken of the limited export of 
war material, though no one suggested 
it was “immoral” to receive on our 
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side valuable strategic goods (including 
wolfram) from Spain. 

+ There is a certain irony in the fact that 
Spain to-day is not a suppliant of the 
West. She is not begging for admission 
to N.A.T.O.; (nor is Yugoslavia). 
If it comes about it will not be an act of 
condescension on our part, nor an act 
of appeasement. This will bewilder 
some, and anger many, but they will 
do well to remember that it is now more 
than seven years since Mr. Churchill, on 
-behalf of the war-time Coalition, re- 
jected Franco’s overtures to participate 
in the post-war settlements. In a letter 
of characteristic frankness he recog- 
nized that Spain did not oppose the 
Allies at two critical moments—the 
collapse of France and the Anglo- 
American invasion of North Africa— 
but he condemned the general Spanish 
policy as one of non-belligerence rather 
than neutrality. At the same time he 


rebuked those who went so far as to 
advocate direct intervention to remove 
Franco; it was his conviction, as it 
was Mr. Bevin’s, that such action would 
have the opposite effect to that 
intended. It cannot be denied that 
hostile policies have entirely failed to 
weaken Spanish pride, yet there are still 
reasonable people (apart from those 
who brood on violence) who shrink 
from friendship, however formal. It is, 
of course, a melancholy reflection that 
‘“* Franco Spain ” has probably acquired 
a stronger bargaining position than 
might have been the case in conditions 
of real European peace; but the entente 
with Portugal, seen objectively, repre- 
sents an important balancing factor in 
maintaining the equilibrium of the 
Peninsular, with consequent advantage 
to the Western alliance. 


URSULA BRANSTON. 


EISENHOWER’S CABINET 


By DENYS SMITH 


O President in American history 
Nes chosen a Cabinet so quickly 

after his election as Mr. Eisen- 
hower. Yet, despite the speed with 
which the President-designate acted, 
most people agree that few stronger 
Cabinets have been chosen. It is in 
marked contrast to the first Roosevelt 
Cabinet which was so weak that it soon 
became subordinate to outside advisers 
and agencies. The Commerce and 
Labour Departments then played se- 
cond fiddle to the National Recovery 
Administration; the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration did the 
work of the Agriculture Department; 
foreign policy was not made by the 
Secretary of State, Mr. Hull, but by a 


series of advisers such as Professor 
Moley, while financial policy was also 
formulated by a series of advisers such 
as Professor Warren, the commodity 
dollar advocate, not the Treasury, and 
executed by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. 

There is no fear of anything of this 
kind happening under Mr. Eisenhower. 
He has appointed a Cabinet predomi- 
nantly composed of business-men, 
accustomed to responsibility. With the 
possible exceptions of Governor 


McKay, the future Secretary of the 
Interior, and Mr. Herbert Brownell, the 
future Attorney-General, none of them 
are professional politicians. | What 
might be termed “ the orderly mind ” 
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characterizes even those members not 
recruited from the ranks of business, 
such as Mr. Brownell or the future 
Secretary of State, Mr. John Foster 
Dulles. It is a Cabinet of hard-headed 
individualists; of pragmatists, not 
theorists. It is definitely not an “ old 
guard ” Cabinet, intent upon undoing 
the work of the past twenty years. In 
relation to the Republican Party it is a 
Cabinet left of centre, and in relation 
to the nation as a whole a Cabinet right 
of centre. From the point of view of 
international relations it is a “ pro- 
gressive’ Cabinet and from that of 
domestic policy a conservative Cabinet. 
It has wide geographical distribution 
and includes almost all religious beliefs, 
except Jewish. Its members have a 
coherent and relatively homogeneous 
outlook on public affairs, with the single 
exception of the Secretary of Labour, 
Mr. Martin Durkin, President of the 
A.F.L. Plumbers Union, who voted for 
Governor Stevenson. This was a “ dual 
purpose” appointment. It gave Cabi- 
net representation to the Roman Catho- 
lics and at the same time it gave organ- 
ized Labour a direct channel of ap- 
proach in a predominantly business 
Cabinet which it might otherwise have 
distrusted. Another dual purpose ap- 
pointment was that of Mrs. Oveta Culp 
Hobby, war-time Commander of the 
W.A.A.C. and a Houston newspaper 
publisher, to be the new head of the 
Federal Security Administration with 
Cabinet rank. Her appointment gives 
recognition both to women and to the 
Southern Democrats who. supported 
Mr. Eisenhower. 

Chief interest abroad will be in the 
Cabinet members who will conduct 
American foreign policy, which these 
days is no longer the sole concern of 
the State Department, and encompasses 
not only diplomacy, but economic and 
defence policy as well. There are three 
men who will be concerned with the 


diplomatic aspects of foreign policy. 
First there is the future Secretary of 
State, Mr. Dulles. Few men to attain 
office have written more and been under- 
stood less. This is the only deduction to 
be drawn from the exaggerated alarm 


_which his appointment has aroused in 
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some quarters abroad. The fear seems 
to be prevalent that he will ignore 
Europe for the Far East and simul- 
taneously adopt so dynamic a policy in 
Europe that he may provoke war. The 
Republican Party’s campaign criticism 
of the Democratic Administration will 
compel Dulles to attempt a more posi- 
tive course in Asia, but building a 
stronger position against Communism 
in the Far East does not mean that the 
new Administration will not continue 
to hold all the gains achieved in Europe 
against Communism. Equally there 
need be no fear on the opposite score, 
that Mr. Dulles will be so intent on 
extending the gains achieved against 
Communism in Europe that he will risk 
war. This fear appears to have been 
based on campaign statements about 
rolling back the Iron Curtain which 
were interpreted to mean that Mr. 
Dulles would be ready to risk a new 
world war to liberate Russia’s satellites. 

Mr. Dulles’s theory is that the flame of 
hope should be kept alive among the 
captive peoples of Europe and that the 
conscience of America could not accept 
the Pharisee role of passing them by on 
the other side. A more vigorous moral 
offensive against Communism, Mr. 
Dulles holds, would not only be more 
satisfactory to America’s conscience, 
but would be a practical step to pre- 
venting war. He states in his book 
War or Peace, published two years ago: 
“* Peace depends upon the growing in- 
ternal difficulties of Soviet Communism 
and its inability to consolidate its pre- 
sent and prospective areas of conquest.”’ 
Feeding the fires of satellite discontent, 
moreover, does not mean inciting re- 
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volts. In the same book Mr. Dulles 
wrote: “‘ We do not want to do to the 
captive peoples what the Soviet Union 
did to the Polish patriots in Warsaw 
under General Bor. They were incited 
by the Russians to revolt against the 
Germans and the Soviet army stood by 
content to watch their extermination. 
. . . We have no desire to weaken the 
Soviet Union at the cost of the lives of 
those who are our primary concern.” 
Another reassuring factor in Mr. Dulles’s 
background is that, as a co-worker with 
the late Senator Vandenberg, he be- 
lieves in a bi-partisan foreign policy, one 
which can draw the highest measure of 
national support. This could not be 
achieved by embarking on some ex- 
treme course. 

The diplomatic policy of the new 
Administration will be influenced by 
another of Senator Vandenberg’s co- 
workers, ex-Senator Lodge of Massachu- 
setts, the future head of the American 
delegation to the United Nations. More 
than any other of the original Eisen- 
hower backers Senator Lodge deserved 
a high Administrative appointment. 
His neglect of his own election cam- 
paign to promote the candidacy of 
General Eisenhower was a prime cause 
of his defeat by Representative John 
Kennedy, who had campaigned hard for 
a full year. Senator Lodge was men- 
tioned as a possible Secretary of State or 
Defence. By appointing him to the 
United Nations Mr. Eisenhower has 
shown his continuing faith in that body 
and his recognition of its importance. 
Senator Lodge will not be a mere in- 
strument to carry out policy, but in Mr. 
Eisenhower’s words he will be “ one of 
the Administration’s principal advisers 
and representatives in the formulation 
and conduct of foreign policy.” His 
predecessor, Mr. Warren Austin, as a 
Republican, could not fulfil such a role 
in a Democratic Administration: Mr. 
Eisenhower did not follow precedent 


and appoint a member of the Opposi- 
tion to the United Nations. The bi- 
partisan nature of American policy has 
been recognised by the type of man 
appointed, not by the Party to which he 
belongs. 

The third member of the triumvirate 
who will be in charge of diplomatic 
policy is Mr. Harold Stassen, who suc- 
ceeds Mr. Harriman as head of the 
Mutual Security Agency which man- 
ages the foreign aid programme. Mr. 
Stassen, like Mr. Harriman, will have 
Cabinet rank. The nature of his work 
makes him a kind of bridge between 
the diplomatic and the economic policy 
makers, for a leading purpose of 
American foreign aid is to make 
American diplomacy workable and 
realistic by helping other countries to 
be effective N.A.T.O. partners. 

Economic foreign policy will be in 
the hands of two established indus- 
trialists—Mr. George Humphrey, the 
future Secretary of the Treasury, whose 
interests lie chiefly with the steel indus- 
try, and Mr. Sinclair Weekes, the future 
Secretary of Commerce, with interests 
in a number of Massachusetts firms 
including Gillette Safety Razor. It is 
interesting to note that the Treasury 
post has not been given to a banker, 
an indication that Mr. Eisenhower con- 
siders that its future tasks will not be 
financial in the narrow sense of the 
word, but will be of the broad and 
practical nature best handled by a man 
with an industrial background. He will 
have to deal at once with the predica- 
ment of America’s Western allies in 
rearming and at the same time keeping 
their economies on an even keel; with 
such problems as closing the dollar gap, 
restoring trade and moving towards 
currency convertibility. Although an 
original Taft supporter, Mr. Humphrey 
was also a close friend of Paul Hoffman. 
He is a man of vigour and imagination, 
as shown by the lead he took in 
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exploiting the ore wealth of Labrador 
when he saw other sources of supply 
were running out. His work will be 
shared by the Secretary of Commerce 
who will, in particular, have the func- 
tion of encouraging increased trade. It 
might be noted that when Mr. Eisen- 
hower appointed Mr. Weekes as Secre- 
tary of Commerce he appointed Mr. 
Walter Williams as Under-Secretary at 
the same time. Usually the head of a 
Department has a hand in the selec- 
tion of his subordinate. Mr. Williams 
was Chairman of the Citizens for 
Eisenhower Committee and a former 
Chairman of the Committee for Econo- 
mic Development, an organization of 
progressive business-men which Mr. 
Paul Hoffman helped to found. His 
function at the Commerce Department 
may well be to handle its international 
work, a task for which he is particularly 
well fitted. Even if there is no precise 
demarcation of function, his influence 
on international commercial policy 
will be considerable. In the same way 
Mr. Winthrop Aldrich, Chairman of 
the Chase Bank, who will go to the 
American Embassy in London, was the 
only Ambassador named in the advance 
Cabinet-making period. He, like Mr. 
Williams, has frequently urged reduc- 
tions of American tariffs and customs 
simplification and may be expected to 
have an influential role in formulating 
policy as well as in carrying it out. 

The third field of foreign policy— 
defence—will be in charge of a man 
who has helped perform the miracle of 
American production, Mr. Charles 
Erwin Wilson of General Motors. As 
one of the nation’s leading industrialists, 
whose production lines have turned 
out a considerable part of the “ hard- 
ware” which the Department he will 
soon direct uses, Mr. Wilson has given 
considerable attention to the problems 
of changing from civilian to military 
production and vice versa. One of his 
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theories is that plants should be de- 
signed as far as possible for doing 
either at short notice. Europeans will 
find him a man who can fully sympa- 
thize with their own rearmament diffi- 
culties and fears of economic disloca- 
tion. Mr. Eisenhower’s choice of Mr. 
Wilson plainly indicates that he is 
mainly concerned with the managerial 
side of the Defence Department, rather 
than its military side. Mr. Eisenhower 
himself can take care of the latter. It 
is a recognition of the need for a 
thorough overhaul of the big sprawling 
institution which uses over half the 
nation’s budget, but has not yet been 
able to check duplication and waste. 
The nature of American foreign 
policy under the new Administration 
can be judged by the nature of the man 
who will help the new President to 
devise it. An additional indication of 
one phase of it was provided by Mr. 
Eisenhower’s trip to Korea. He said 
enough when it was over to indicate 
that he had rejected the two extremes of 
“pulling out or going all out.” He 
equally refused to accept the defeatist 
attitude which sees no way out. “‘ Much 
can be done in my opinion to improve 
our position—that much will be done,” 
he stated. All this points toa renewed 
Korean offensive not designed to cap- 
ture territory, but to flush out and 
destroy the enemy’s forces and induce 
him to agree to a truce. This would be 
done without taking measures likely to 
extend the war instead of ending it. 
Mr. Eisenhower’s trip has been criti- 
cized as a “ political stunt,” but apart 
from the element of personal risk in- 
volved it has proved in the event to have 
been justified. It gave Mr. Eisenhower 
a clearer picture of the problems of the 
Far East, an area with which he is not 
familiar, and it improved the morale of 
the troops and made them realize that 
they were not engaged in the thankless 
task of fighting a forgotten war. The 


element of risk, moreover, was mini- 
mized by the mature attitude of the 
American Press and Radio in adopting 
a régime of self-censorship to which the 
Defence Secretary, Mr. Lovett, paid 
warm official tribute. “‘ Their self- 
restraint and help in observing pre- 
cautionary measures was a necessary 
part of the programme for providing 
all possible protection,” he said. A 
good deal of adverse comment was 
heard unofficially at the failure of the 
British Press to display an equal sense 
of responsibility. 
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Mr. Eisenhower’s promptness in ap- 
pointing his Cabinet will facilitate an 
orderly transition of power. Its mem- 
bers will have time to familiarize them- 
selves with the problems of their 
Departments and make a confident 
start. The orderly transition has 
equally been helped by President Tru- 
man’s co-operative attitude. It might 
be said that nothing has befitted his 
Presidency more than the leaving of it. 


DENYS SMITH. 


FIFTY YEARS AGO 


E will quote one paragraph 
from an article entitled ‘“ The 
French Republic and Religious 


Orders,” which appeared in The National 
Review of January, 1903: 


If there is a kingdom of which it may 
truly be said that it is not of this world, 
it is assuredly the Kingdom of Christ. 
Never was a truer word spoken. But I 
may perhaps be allowed, without being 
guilty of any reflection on the dogmas of 
the Church, to observe what an immense 
gulf separates the reality from the idea. 
The Kingdom of Christ was not of this 
world, but can it be denied that in the 
hands of men it became of this world? 
The endowment of a church with a po- 
litical and social organization so as to 
furnish it with the means of saving the 
souls of men doubtless seemed, and may 
still seem, an inevitable necessity. Never- 


theless this material strength in the shape 
of brute force and money enlisted in the 
service of a doctrine of superhuman 
idealism, infallibly ends by lowering the 
most beautiful ideal from its lofty 
spiritual summits to the sorry level of 
human interests. So long as an ideal 
represents the emblem of defeat, nothing 
can touch the beauty or the grandeur of 
its influence on the human soul. But no 
sooner does victory give the ideal pos- 
session of man, with all his inherited 
traditions, than it becomes in its turn 
possessed by man, and man adapts it 
with the requisite sophistry to his un- 
regenerate state of mind. 


The author of those words was 
already famous and soon to become 
even more so. It was Georges Clémen- 
ceau. 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


THE TRUMP* 


By ERIC GILLETT 


TRUMP is, according to the 
Ase Oxford English Dic- 
tionary, “3. collog. A first-rate 
fellow ; a‘ brick’ 1819.” I discovered 
that Arnold Bennett was one some 
time in the early ’twenties. Before that 
I had regarded him as a great literary 
pundit. No reviewer has ever exer- 
cised such an influence upon the book- 
buying public as Bennett did when he 
wrote a literary page for the Evening 
Standard. In my young eyes, too, he 
was a novelist, whose Old Wives’ Tale 
and Clayhanger had raised him to the 
stature of a “classic” in his lifetime. 
That was thirty years ago. I opened Mr. 
Reginald Pound’s Arnold Bennett: A 
Biography with anticipation and some 
misgiving, but I soon discovered that 
there was no need for anxiety. This 
“Life”? shows the ability and tact 
essential for dealing with the career and 
personality of an author who has died 
well within living memory. . When I 
say that Mr. Pound’s book is worthy 
of a place on the shelf next to Mr. 
Rupert Hart-Davis’s excellent study of 
Sir Hugh Walpole I intend it to be a 
high compliment. 

A reading generation has grown up 
since Bennett died in 1931. His plays 
are not often acted now. The all-con- 
quering Milestones, written in col- 
laboration with Edward Knoblock, 
The Great Adventure, taken from the 
novel, Buried Alive, which gave Henry 
Ainley one of his most rewarding parts, 
are almost forgotten. Among the 
novels, The Old Wives’ Tale, Clay- 
hanger and, possibly, Riceyman Steps, 
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are still read. The lighter fiction is 
rarely mentioned, although a film has 
just been made from the joyous Card. 
I have no idea whether the little prac- 
tical manuals still circulate and I have 
not set eyes on them for years. There 
was so much sound sense in them that 
I feel that How to Live on Twenty-four 
Hours a Day, The Truth about an 
Author, and some of the others might 
still have a message worth reprinting 
to-day. 

Bennett’s idea of the writer’s purpose 
was expressed succinctly enough in his 
Journal as long ago as 1897 : 


I cannot conceive that any author 
should write, as the de Goncourts say 
they wrote, “for posterity.” An 
artist works only to satisfy himself, and 
for the. applause and appreciation 
neither of his fellows alive nor his 
fellows yet unborn. I would not care a 
bilberry for posterity. I should be my 
own justest judge, from whom there 
would be no appeal ; and having satis- 
fied him (whether he was right or wrong) 
I should be content—as an artist. Asa 
man, I should be disgusted if I could not 
earn plenty of money and the praise of 
the discriminating. 


Bennett was only thirty when he wrote 
this, but he adhered to it when I knew 
him twenty-five years later, and there is 
nothing in Mr. Pound’s book to make 
me think that he ever changed his mind. 
Bennett’s approach to his work was 
strictly practical, and the reason may be 
found in the story of his early life. Enoch 
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Bennett, his father, was something of a 
Card himself. Potter, pawnbroker and 
draper, solicitor, dabbler in various 
mostly unsuccessful enterprises, he 
brought up six children—three others 
died at birth—and was often in des- 
perate straits for money. This pro- 
foundly affected Arnold’s outlook on 
life, and he was handicapped, too, by 
suffering a severe nervous shock when 
he crushed his hand in a mangle. This 
led to a stammer which nothing ever 
cured, although its owner spent pounds 
on various remedies throughout his 
life. In time Bennett learned to 
make capital even out of this dis- 
ability, but his father clearly thought 
that Arnold would make nothing of 
his life. “‘ Poor Arnold,” he grumbled 
when his son was still a boy, “ He'll 
never be able to make a living. I don’t 
know what we're going to do with poor 
Arnold.” Hearing this, Arnold re- 
solved that he would show them. And 
he did. 

It is impossible to understand the 
apparent contradictions in Bennett’s 
personality unless one is aware of these 
things. At a first meeting the author 
was not prepossessing. The flamboyant 
quiff of hair, drooping eyelids, dis- 
coloured teeth, recessional chin, half- 
open mouth, and often bilious appear- 
ance were not endearing. The immacu- 
late suits, pleated evening shirts, ornate 
waistcoats, and glittering gold fobs did 
nothing to help the general effect, 
though they certainly made it striking 
and memorable. The sudden, explo- 
sive utterances, in the unforgettably 
high, metallic voice, punctuated by 
long, difficult silences still ring in my 
ears after all these years. It was all very 
difficult and intimidating for a young 
admirer, who longed, as so many others 
have longed, to find that his hero- 
worship had found a satisfying shrine. 

It took some time to penetrate the 
facade. It took time, too, for Bennett 
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to thaw. He hated pretence, affectation 
and shams of every kind. He was, in 
many ways, a genuinely humble person. 
He believed that only right living could 
make life worth living. He wanted to 
be religious, but he was convinced that 
the human brain was not constructed 
to exercise itself in the realms of the 
infinite. ‘I marvel,” he said, “ at the 
minds of unquestionably great men who 
have come to definite decisions as to 
what God is, what He thinks, how He 
acts,” ‘but he was able to note in his 
Journal in 1929 that the mystical 
emotion of the Bible is “ perhaps the 
deepest source of private comfort.” It 
is not at all incompatible that he was 
able to tell me that one of the greatest 
triumphs of his life was the ownership 
of the yacht, Marie Marguerite. “It 
costs,” ‘he remarked, “. . . to run for 
a year... six times as much as six 
Rolls Royces with their chauffeurs 
would cost.” And he gave me a 
quizzical and somehow defensive look 
as he spoke. But I did not find it 
boastful or funny. It seemed to me 
astounding that Enoch Bennett’s son 
had pulled it off, and I know now that 
he would have given almost anything 
if his father could have seen the smart 
little ship. He was proud, too, that he 
had got Claud Lovat Fraser to decorate 
his cabins. He liked to admit that he 
knew nothing about navigation. He 
was content to leave all that to the 
captain, who was paid to do it. 

As a writer, Bennett’s outlook was 
always strictly professional and serious, 
whether he was writing The Old Wives’ 
Tale or an article for Tit-Bits. Beside 
the bunk in his cabin lay a complete 
set of Balzac’s novels. There was 
another edition by his bedside at home. 
For years he studied the great French 
novelists, and their influence upon him 
will be found in his most successful 
fiction. Mr. Frank Swinnerton once 
noted with his usual acuteness that 
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Clayhanger and The Old Wives’ Tale 
have not the peculiar “ excitingness ” 
that Balzac imparted to the fictitious 
mundane, but that they have every- 
thing else that the naturalistic novel can 
compass. I believe this to be true, with 
one reservation. For some reason, 
Bennett was never able to introduce 
into his serious novels the rollicking 
high spirits that made The Card such 
an immediate popular triumph. If he 
had managed to do so, I am convinced 
that his reputation as a novelist would 
have been infinitely higher than it is 
to-day, and I am still puzzled why he 
did not do this. As a chronicler of the 
normal in life, it is hard to find his 
equal in English fiction. I understand 
that there are signs of a revival of 
interest in his novels, and I believe that 
if the Penguin publishers were to print 
ten of them, they would find an im- 
mense number of readers. Re-reading 
one of his last stories recently, I was 
struck byits shapeliness, characterization 
and likeness to life. The book is Acci- 
dent, which describes the-adventures of a 
Mr. Frith-Walter, who sets out from Vic- 
toria to join his wife in Genoa. An 
excitable middle-aged lady is sitting 
near him in the Pullman when the train 
stops suddenly in the middle of Kent: 


Shock. The stop was very sudden, 
and despite the resilience of Pullman 
springs, liquids spilled out of glasses and 
cups ; something fell from a rack, and 
a fork slid off a table on to the thick- 
carpeted floor. An inspector traversing 
the car with his hands full of tickets and 
documents, could only maintain stabi- 
lity by clutching the back of the chair 
of the spoilt and discontented old 
beauty. “ Really !’’ exclaimed the hag, 
low and savagely, “‘ I wonder they dare 
stop a train like this like that !” 


The man from Burslem never got over 
his surprised pleasure at being able to 
travel in Grands Expresses Européens. 
His last novel, Jmperial Palace, is a 


ARNOLD BENNETT. (A photograph taken from the 
book under review.) 


paean of appreciation for luxury hotels, 
and, although Bennett was desperately 
ill when he was finishing it, his dis- 
ciplined mind triumphed over physical 
affliction. He really enjoyed these 
things because he had worked so hard 
to earn enough to use them. He was 
often accused of being a materialist, 
but the truth is that to Bennett they 
were a symbol of his emancipation 
from the Five Towns, and it is signi- 
ficant that his most durable writing is 
based on the hardships and humilia- 
tions of his Burslem childhood. 

Long before he died Bennett was 
regarded more as one of the foremost 
literary personages than as a novelist. 
London, where he lived, and Clerken- 
well, where he went for the material he 
used in Riceyman Steps, were never in 
his blood, as the Five Towns were, but 
there is much to admire in The Pretty 
Lady, which depicted a society he ab- 
horred, and Lord Raingo, which was 
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supposed to have been composed with 
an eminent contemporary in mind, has 
many excellent things in it. He had 
become a man of the world and he 
enjoyed every minute of it. His Journal, 
one of the most readable of the kind 
ever written, shines with famous names. 
It also chronicles his nightly battle with 
insomnia. One of my most vivid recol- 
lections catches him, in pork-pie straw 
hat and Japanese kimono, sitting at the 
top of the companion ladder one sum- 
mer morning, as he looked out over 
the crowded roadstead at Cowes. “I 
can’t sleep,” he complained, “I never 

. can sleep.”” It was not much of 
an exaggeration, but it did not stop his 
amazing output. He once told me that 
his famous Standard book page took 
him three-quarters of an hour to do. 
He worked to a time-table and its 
variety was astonishing. He could flit 
from reviewing to creative work, from 
a novel to an article for the Daily 
Express. There seemed to be no limit 
to his work and to his pleasures. 

He could be a strange blend of 
generosity and heartlessness. There 
was an occasion when he had promised 
to give an evening dress to a young lady 
who could ill afford one. He regarded 
himself as a great authority on women’s 
clothes. (This possibly dated back to 
the time when he had edited a women’s 
paper.) The recipient was asked to be 
on deck at half past two, so that we 
could be rowed ashore. At that time 
Bennett took station with a stop-watch, 
and when she appeared, she was greeted 
with the ominous comment: “ Four 
minutes, fifty-five seconds late!” 
Nothing else was said and we went 
ashore. 

For an hour and a half Bennett stood 
outside the little booth, set up by some 
fashionable costumier for Cowes week, 
while garment after garment was tried 
on and discarded at his disapproving 
nod. The last available creation, all 


stripes and furbelows, came up for 
inspection, and once more Bennett 
shook a hostile head. Not surprisingly 
the young lady burst into tears. With- 
out a word to her, Bennett seized me by 
the arm. He hustled me away, over the 
sizzling tarmac. Then he stopped, took 
out a resplendent silk handkerchief, and 
mopped his forehead. He replaced the 
handkerchief and wagged an admonish- 
ing finger at me. “ Youknow . . . my 
dear boy,”’ he remarked, with his most 
menacing stammer, “women are... 
the devil!” And then he began to 
talk, quite peacefully, about Balzac. 
Mr. Pound has been entirely success- 
ful in bringing out the many different 


aspects of the character and achieve- 


ments of a remarkable man and a very 
fine and conscientious writer. The 
Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, the love 
of music, the secret generosities, and the 
odd little quirks of meanness are 
recorded. The capacity for genuine, 
decent, conscientious work is given 
proper emphasis. The friendships with 
H. G. Wells and Hugh Walpole are 
shown in their proper proportions. 
The zest for life and for being a recog- 
nizable public figure are treated with 
great honesty and perception. Some- 
times this gave him enormous pleasure, 
as when a memorable voice said over 
his shoulder: ‘“‘ You don’t know me, 
Mr. Bennett, but I know you. Tm 
Ellen Terry.” His real humility popped 
up at once. The Journal promptly 
noted: “‘ The great legendary figures 
really should not make such remarks 
to their juniors.” To Bennett this was 
a very great event, but he was not so 
happy about the unknown people who 
recognized him and loudly remarked 
on it. He had the perfect comment. 
“Tt is rather wonderful-a-in-a-a-dis- 
gusting sort of way.”’ He was able to 
feel at last that his father would have 
been satisfied. It is not unreasonable 
to feel that his success contributed to 
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his comparatively early death—he was 
only sixty-four when he died on March 
27, 1931. He had reached the heights 
and was slipping from them. He had 
many expenses and he worked ve- 
hemently to maintain the very high 
standard of living he enjoyed so much. 
It is perhaps as well that he lived no 
longer. One cannot imagine Arnold 
Bennett enjoying old age. 

I think he would have liked and 
appreciated Mr. Pound’s biography. 
He would have praised the admirable 
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writing and chuckled at his biographer’s 
flair for relevant quotation and timely 
anecdote. “It’s . . . the real thing,” he 
might have said, and a word of praise 
from A. B., as he so often signed him- 
self, was praise indeed. 

One obscure journalist, of no import- 
ance whatever, will always remember, 
the kindness in the shrewd brown eyes, 
as Bennett remarked on parting: ‘‘ The 
. . . perfect guest.” It was impossible 
to doubt that he meant it. 

Eric GILLETT. 


CONFUSION 


By ALAN PATON 


R. J. C. SMUTS, in his Intro- 
Meese to his Life of his 
illustrious father,* states un- 
equivocally that much of it is written 
“in a mood of eulogy,” and out of love 
and admiration. This mood of filial 
loyalty pervades the whole book, often 
becoming deep and moving, as in those 
simple and beautiful chapters, full of 
memory and longing, which deal with 
the life of this family—of parents, 
children and children’s children—in the 
wood-and-iron officers’ mess which 
General Smuts bought and re-erected 
on the farm Doornkloof, at Irene. 
Harold Nicolson called Smuts a 
“lovely man.” There can be no doubt 
that he and his wife made a “ lovely 
home,” and a loving one; one has but 
to read these pages to know it was true. 
Smuts had a deep love of little children, 
and they could come in where others 
feared to tread, even on to his bed, 
where they were once caught shining a 
torch into his mouth. 
But Mr. Smuts’s book is more than 
a work of filial piety. It is readable 
from beginning to end of its 500 pages, 
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being written in language of simplicity 
and clarity, which abounds in homely 
terms. It is refreshing to read of Dr. 
Malan and his associates as “ crusty 
types,” when some other writer might 
have been lost between the libellous and 
the speechless. It has also another 
unobtrusive but essential quality, and 
that is the arrangement of its complex 
material, which arrangement is excel- 
lent, giving a sweep and flow to the 
biography which add to its immense 
readableness. 

Smuts was a man not only of great 
intellectual gifts but of great generosity 
of soul. To him the co-operation of 
Boer and Briton was not only a political 
necessity, it was an ideal to which he 
pledged his life; as he grew older his 
ideal grew ever more embracing and 
extended to the British Commonwealth 
of Nations, which, with its friends and 
allies, he saw as a mature and stabilizing 
influence on the entire world. 

More than any man of his time he 
became the spokesman and example of 


* Jan Christian Smuts. 


A Biography by 
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such unity, and in his speech on Free- 
dom at St. Andrews he clothed his 
thoughts in a nobility of language 
which no other living being could sur- 
pass. Both man and the world were 
good, and “ what is highest in us is 
deepest in the nature of things.” Though 
he was not an orthodox churchman, 
and though his reverence for science 
was extreme, yet it was only under the 
sign of the Cross that man would 
achieve the good society. “‘ Not in 
mastery, but in service, not in dictator- 
ship, but in freedom, lies the secret of 
man’s destiny.” 

Mr. Smuts says that his father never 
sought power for power’s sake. That, 
we may be sure, whatever detractors 
say, is the plain and simple truth. His 
reverence for Man, Nature and the 
Divine Principle was so profound that 
he was committed to majestic ends. 

It was tragic, therefore, that at the 
very close of his life he should have 
been defeated by opponents who re- 
garded both racial co-operation in 
South Africa and international co- 
operation in the world not as ends but 
as tools, to be used when useful, to be 
discarded when not. It was no less 
tragic that Smuts’s last appearances on 
the international stage were not tri- 
umphal. 

There was a reason for that. The 
international stage of the "forties was 
no longer a western stage; it was 
global, peopled by nations of every race 
and colour. They said in effect to 
Smuts: “ What is happening in your 
own country?” 

It is a striking feature of Mr. Smuts’s 
book that so little is said about the other 
racial problems of his father’s country. 
There are chapters on Gandhi, African 
problems, and the Native problem; yet 
of the compendious index only a neg- 
ligible fraction is devoted to these 
matters. Admittedly this is not good 
evidence; it would be better to say 
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that the book shows little appreciation 
of the urgency of these problems. I do 
not, for example, find in the whole book 
any reference to General Hertzog’s 
Native Legislation of 1936, when the 
old Cape Franchise was removed; this 
was surely a major event. Were these 
things not urgent when Mr. Smuts 
wrote? Have they so suddenly become 
urgent? Mr. Smuts himself asks: 
“‘ What are the basic facts of this in- 
soluble Native problem?” He decides, 
first, that there is no convincing argu- 
ment to back up the ethical approach; 
secondly, that it is not difficult to 
imagine the Bantu as an intermediate 
form between European and Bushman; 
thirdly, that certain “ military ” precau- 
tions must be taken against a “day of 
reckoning,” even to the extent of keep- 
ing manufacturing industry, wealth and 
education in white hands; lastly, that 
account must be taken of the divergent 
views of Boer and Briton. 

Is this the way we are to go? Is the 
“‘ day of reckoning,” the goal towards 
which we move? And what comes after 
that? Another day of reckoning? And 
what does the world say, not the world 
of the East but the world of Europe, of 
which Smuts was so true a child? It 
says that what we are trying to do is, in 
the first place, wrong; and secondly, 
impossible. And it would ask, with a 
cogency that could not be denied, what 
did Smuts mean by saying: “ Not in 
mastery but in service, not in dictator- 
ship but in freedom, lies the secret of 
man’s destiny ”? 

Now Mr. Smuts does not say that 
his views were the views of his father 
also. But he does say that his father had 
complete confidence in “‘ the intellectual 
and administrative superiority of the 
white man,” which would “ enable him 
to live indefinitely in a state of semi- 
overlordship over the blacks”; and 
that he had a “ general kindly outlook,” 
but looked on over-liberal views as ex- 
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tremely dangerous. Mr. Smuts also 
quotes extensively from the Rhodes 
Lectures, in which his father expressed 
himself freely and comprehensively. 
It is fair to note that these Lectures 
were delivered in 1929, but there 
is nothing in the book to suggest 
that the views changed, even though 
General Smuts was to say from a 
public platform, many years later, that 
segregation was dead. 

These are the blind spots in both the 
great subject and his biographer. It is 
painful to dwell on them when one has 
such a filial reverence for the one, and 
an admiration for the other’s book. 

This inner confusion is revealed not 
only in the biographer’s use of words 
like “ semi-overlordship ” and “ over- 
liberal,” but also in his attitude to 
Hofmeyr; the references are few but 
hard to reconcile, giving no picture of 
the man. The truth is that Hofmeyr 
extended Smuts’s great generalizations 
to all men, wherever they might be. He 
kept on reminding South Africa of the 
principles on which its civilization was 
founded; it was not a reviewer who 
said this, it was Smuts himself, at the 
graveside of his noble lieutenant. 

The truth is that the biographer did 
not know the true inwardness nor the 
true importance of the relationship 
between Smuts and Hofmeyr; let it be 
said at once that Smuts had a special 
quality of greatness, given and not 
struggled for, that Hofmeyr was denied. 
But let it not be supposed that in a Life 
of Smuts, Hofmeyr may so nearly be 
ignored; for Hofmeyr saw, with a 
clarity matched only by his courage, 
what time will show us all in the end, 
what time is already showing. 

Yet to this must be added one im- 
portant qualification. Had Smuts been 
alive to-day, of good health and in 
authority, we should not be in our 
present situation, where the claims 
of white and the claims of black seem 
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so utterly irreconcilable. For to Smuts 
there was a logic of events as well as a 
logic of ideas; and when an event 
contradicted an idea he would re- 
examine the whole position. How much 
we need that now, and how much less 
anxious we should be if he were here. 

Other Lives will be written of this 
great man, in which this whole question 
will receive greater attention; but his 
son’s book will have its place for its 
readableness and its unforgettable pic- 
ture of his father as a man. Of its kind 
no comparable book is likely to be 
written. 

ALAN PATON. 


DECANAL DIGEST 


A DeEAn’s ApoLocy. By C. A. Alington. 
Faber and Faber. 12s. 6d. 


EAN ALINGTON has dedicated his 

last book, though latest may well 
prove to be a more accurate designation, 
to those who have taught him and those 
whom he has tried to teach. In the first 
category Gore and Henson stand out as 
having had, with Temple, the most potent 
influence on the author’s life. And all who 
knew or admired or have been puzzled by 
those two so different bishops will enjoy 
the early chapters, in which they frequently 
appear. But these are men of a generation 
that is passing away, and most of the 
Dean’s readers will be the contemporaries 
of those whom he has tried to teach, and 
indeed has taught and is still teaching, 
often without trying, and for whom he still 
has many a valuable lesson. In matters of 
faith he calls himself a beginner, writing 
for beginners, a title which aptly describes 
most schoolmasters and a very large num- 
ber of parish priests and others who find 
themselves called upon to rouse or instruct 
other beginners, old and young alike. For 
all these the book has much to say. 

The Autobiographical Part I, some thir- 
teen very short chapters, is faintly reminis- 
cent of a dinner party in the cloisters at 
Eton, with the host at the top of his form. 


Anecdotes, mostly personal and often 
trivial, are told with spontaneous and 
rapid gaiety and with a remarkable 
economy of words. And, as at dinner, 
there is the same amazing mixture of grave 
and gay, the same ability to turn from 
comic verse to profound spiritual truth. If 
the book shows signs of restraint which 
were not always obvious in the cloisters, 
it is doubtless because the reproving 
“* Cyril!’ from the other end of the table 
has already been applied before publica- 
tion. Gore, whose place in history to-day 
is as safe as was his place in Edwardian 
society, gets light-hearted treatment from 
his pupil and travelling companion. One 
is always expecting a tribute to his saintli- 
ness, but there is always one more story or 
limerick of which the reader must not be 
deprived. And who can fail to welcome 
Melinda, whose weakness in railway trains 
has been known to me for at least a quarter 
of acentury? But the tribute is paid at last. 
It is very different with Henson, the friend 
and colleague of much later years, for 
whom he had a deep and loving sympathy. 
Henson started from scratch, but his out- 
wardly successful life was really a long 
battle against all sorts of doubts and diffi- 
culties. The publication of his Retrospect 
did little to enhance his reputation. Let 
his critics read the letter written to Aling- 
ton for the latter’s ordination. They will 
have a better understanding of the man. 
And when they have read the chapter 
which compares him with Gore they will 
be ready to endorse the Dean’s farewell to 
his friend, so skilfully rendered in heroic 
couplets after the manner of Dryden. No 
one can really write Dryden, but the Dean 
comes much nearer than most. 

Part II is called Argumentative. But lest 
this should seem formidable to weaker 
brethren, and the Dean always had a soft 
place for them in his heart, it starts with a 
ridiculous story of his reverend uncle, who 
“* was the last, and probably the only, man 
to go out shooting in a hansom cab.” 
And then we come to the real “* Apology,” 
the Dean’s Confession of Faith. This is 
largely based on his firm belief that Man 
has good reason for pride as well as for 
wretchedness. He sees God’s purpose for 
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Man demonstrated in Man’s capacity for 
love. The acts which make the strongest 
appeal to Man’s imagination are those in 
which he forgets himself entirely in his 
desire to serve his fellow-men. The V.C. 
on the field of battle, the volunteer in the 
mine rescue squad, these show Man at his 
highest—furthest, that is, from the animal 
instinct of self-preservation. This is the 
great lesson that Man has learned from 
God and that he should be happy to go on 
learning, if only he had the capacity of 
Maeterlinck’s “little Pelleas”’ to want 
always to win the approval of a life incom- 
parably higher than his own. It was to 
illustrate this side of Man’s nature that 
Alington used to delight so many Sunday 
evening congregations in Eton Chapel with 
what boys affectionately called bed-time 
stories. His heroes, Castromediano and 
the rest, were generally chosen for their 
readiness to lay down their lives for their 
friends. Other proofs of Man’s true great- 
ness the Dean sees in his sense of duty and, 
perhaps, in his search for Beauty and 
Truth. But in this last the author is less 
sure of himself and relies more on quota- 
tions from poets and painters. The chap- 
ters which follow, on Faith and Works, on 
Creeds and on the Holy Spirit, all develop 
the same theme in various ways. Their 
continuity is not always obvious, but the 
reader is constantly rewarded by lighting on 
some unexpected view or some brilliant 
simplification of an old and rather tangled 
problem. 

So far there seems to be little in this 
argumentative section about which anyone 
will want to argue. But then comes the 
chapter on Prayer. Many will agree with 
the Dean’s fear that the tradition of asking 
for things has driven out the truer purpose 
of prayer, which should not be to get 
something but to be something. Many, 
too, will agree that we might spend spare 
moments, waiting on railways platforms 
and the like, more profitably in prayer than 
in just doing nothing: and that prayer 
need not be offered on one’s knees. But 
why must we “ get rid once and for all of 
the childish phrase ‘ saying our prayers,’ 
with all the fallacies of set times and 
seasons’? If Arthur had not knelt at his 
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bedside, Tom Brown’s life would have 
been much the poorer. Only last Sunday 
an airman, who was also a seeker after 
the Truth, told the car-driver who gave 
him a lift that nothing in the Christian 
story had impressed him so much as seeing 
an airman in an R.A.F. barrack-room 
kneel down every night to say his prayers. 
And I have heard the same from those 
huts where our National Servicemen first 
find themselves in strange company. But 
regular prayers of this sort are much more 
than a mere witness of our Faith. They can 
be a most salutary good habit to set against 
the countless bad ones to which most men 
are prone. And where can /-who-am, of the 
Dean’s Summary, meet J-who-was with such 
revealing certainty as when he bows his 
grey head over the bed’s coverlet and re- 
calls the scent and texture of the mother’s 
dress in which he buried his childish head 
sO many, many years ago? But the chapter 
goes on with Bishop Andrewes’s lovely 
Bidding Prayer and ends with a delightful 
story of King George V. Thank you, Mr. 
Dean, for both these. 

A Parenthesis on Browning, still capable 
of appealing to some schoolboys even in 
this age which “‘ has outgrown Browning,” 
another on the Jews, and another on the 
Parson’s Task—all have something to tell 
us, provided that we are prepared to do 
some thinking. For it is the Dean’s way 
to throw out an idea and leave it, for the 
reader to develop if he feels inclined. 
Scattered through the book are quotations 
from Clough, Froude, Tennyson and 
others, and some from the author’s own 
hymns and poems. Last of all, by way of 
Appendix, is reprinted that splendid leaflet 
from the Scottish Church, which adds new 
verses to the great “ Roll Call of the 
Saints” in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

As a whole the book is something of a 
“ rag-bag’”’ in the best Wavellian sense. 
To me it is a happy reminder of the man 
whose memory I am constantly invoking 
when faced with various headmaster’s 
problems. What would Alington have 
said, or done, or thought? This book 
helps to give me the answer. 


JOHN HILLs. 
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AN AMBASSADOR UNBENDS 


THE RULING Few. By Sir David Kelly. 
Hollis and Carter. 25s. 


IR DAVID KELLY, until recently 

British Ambassador in Moscow, pro- 
vides varied fare in The Ruling Few. The 
title describes the oligarchy which, in 
almost every country of whatever political 
system, directs policy. This is a wholly 
admirable book of memoirs, rich in bio- 
graphical and historical sketches and 
amusing anecdotes, scholarly, witty, con- 
sistently entertaining, frequently absorbing 
and always significant. 

As a boy at St. Paul’s, Kelly appears to 
have been Marxist, Radical and Die-Hard 
Tory, as well as a contributor of volumi- 
nous correspondence to the press, all be- 
fore reaching the age of eighteen. In 1910 
he went to Oxford, and in describing the 
four years he spent there he gives a fas- 
cinating glimpse into the lost world of 
pre-1914—once he took a trip to Paris, 
where his hotel bed-room cost him | fr. 50. 
He gained a First in History, was nomin- 
ated for the Diplomatic Service at the 
instigation of the President of his College, 
but the First World War, in which he 
served with distinction as Brigade Intelli- 
gence Officer, intervened before he could 
sit for the examination. It was not until 
1919 that he was given his first assignment, 
as Secretary at Buenos Aires. 

Despite the War and its aftermath, life 
in the Diplomatic Service was still tranquil, 
the epoch which had ended for the rest of 
the world in 1914 lingering obstinately on 
both at the Foreign Office at home and in 
our missions abroad. Kelly found no justi- 
fication for the war-time allegation that 
Argentines had been pro-German. They 
had simply decided to keep well away from 
a conflict they felt was no concern of theirs. 
Subsequently, he served in Portugal, 
Mexico, Belgium and Sweden. Stockholm 
seems to have been particularly pleasant. 
So orderly were Anglo-Swedish relations 
that it was seldom necessary to open the 
Chancery in the afternoon at all! 

This idyllic state of affairs was rudely 
shattered by the economic blizzard of 1929, 
which appears to have hit Whitehall as 
hard as Wall Street. Returning to London 


in 1931 to be No. 2 in the American De- 
partment, he found the once peaceful 
Foreign Office engulfed in a sea of tele- 
grams and dispatches, with which he 
struggled manfully until his transfer to 
Cairo in 1934. But the old world was dead 
and buried now, even in His Majesty’s 
missions abroad, and the Abyssinian crisis 
of the following year, with its sudden 
danger of war for which we were totally 
unprepared, brought the whole question of 
Anglo-Egyptian relations into focus. Kelly 
saw quickly that the surest way to improve 
them was to move the British Army en 
masse from Cairo, where the local popula- 
tion found their presence exasperating, to 
the Canal Area. Army officers, however, 
enamoured of the somnolent, perfumed air 
of the capital, fought this suggestion with 
the traditional tenacity of a British Army 
really up against it—and won. In the light 
of what has happened since, this was a pity. 

During the early part of World War II, 
Kelly must have had one of the trickiest 
assignments of any modern diplomat. 
Switzerland had to be kept neutral and 
solvent. She must be allowed to export to 
Germany and Italy without contributing 
seriously to the war potential of either, yet 
to an extent great enough to deny them the 
excuse for attacking her. This delicate 
balance was achieved. Back in Buenos 
Aires in 1942, again, contrary to the Press, 
Kelly found no evidence of any real pro- 
German sympathy, merely the usual 
Argentine aversion to European entangle- 
ments. But his position was made very 
difficult by the cool relations between 
Argentina and the U.S., which, ever since 
Pearl Harbour, had tried unsuccessfully to 
line her up with the rest of Latin America 
against the Axis; and it was further com- 
plicated by the grotesque antics of the 
American Ambassador, Spruille Braden, 
who, though accredited to the Castillo 
Government, seems to have spent his time 
attacking it in public and indeed to have 
considered himself ordained by Providence 
to overthrow it. When Braden was at last 
transferred to Washington, Kelly, on a 
personal appeal from Roosevelt to Church- 
ill, was recalled to London “ for consul- 
tation.”’ It is difficult to avoid the conclu- 
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sion that if he had been left alone to do his 
duty as he saw fit, present Anglo-Argentine 
relations might be a lot happier. 

At Ankara he was greatly aided by his 
wife who first startled the Turks and then 
captivated them by giving a series of public 
lectures, a hitherto unprecedented perfor- 
mance on the part of a foreign Ambassa- 
dress. Displaying boundless energy, they 
travelled extensively, saw everything worth 
seeing, followed in the steps of Xenophon 
to Trebizond, made friends everywhere. 
Turkish hospitality enabled Sir David 
to exploit to the full his policy of making as 
many personal contacts as possible with 
all classes of officialdom wherever he was 
sent. But this was his last chance of doing 
so. His next and final post was Moscow. 

His brilliant analysis of conditions in 
Soviet Russia should be read and pon- 
dered by all. Whilst on the credit side he 
records with scrupulous fairness the gra- 
dual rise in the standard of living, parti- 
cularly in regard to food, clothing and 
housing, and Stalin’s genius which, 
strangely akin to Eisenhower’s, consists in 
“driving his four in hand of the Party, 
the M.V.D., the Army, and the general 
administrative machine with uncanny skill, 
maintaining the precarious equilibrium 
among all and his own authority in each,” 
the slavery to the all-powerful state, the 
fantastic inequalities, the falsification of 
history and scientific achievement, the 
compulsion of art, literature and music to 
conform to Soviet dialectics—all form a 
picture not half as far removed as we 
should like from George Orwell’s night- 
mare world of his 1984. 

Even so, however, Sir David can see 
hope for the future. Despair has no place 
in his ebullient philosophy. Warning us 
not to look for any immediate easing of 
the tension between Russia and the West, 
which Stalin’s death may well perilously 
aggravate, and to bear in mind Russia’s 
historic propensity for fishing in troubled 
waters, he urges us to be continually on 
our guard, not only against a Soviet 
attack, but against the West itself com- 
mitting any unwise act which might panic 
the Soviet Government into a preventive 
war. Thus the present uneasy situation 
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may be prolonged until some unforeseen 
event, that chance happening which has 
always played so big a part in human 
destiny, intervenes to change the whole 
picture. 
Not a book to lend. 
ANTHONY SPRING RICE, 
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LAVOISIER. By Dr. D. McKie. Constable. 
30s. 


N the development of the three major 

sciences—physics, chemistry and bio- 
logy—three men were unique: Newton, 
Lavoisier and Darwin had ideas that 
brought about a complete revolution in 
scientific thought upon which much of our 
present-day knowledge is based. A good 
biography, such as Dr. McKie’s present 
study of Lavoisier, has therefore much to 
offer those interested in the origins of 
modern science. But in the case of 
Lavoisier it goes further than that, for he 
was, far more than the others, the proto- 
type of the 20th-century scientist. Until the 
age of forty-five, Newton entirely devoted 
himself to scientific pursuits; his interest 
then dwindled and later he became Master 
of the Mint, a post he filled competently 
but with no particular distinction. Dar- 
win’s gifts were restricted to his biological 
research. Lavoisier, on the other hand, 
besides his great contributions to funda- 
mental problems, throughout his life occu- 
pied himself with applied science through 
Government committees and Government 
service, realizing extremely clearly the part 
scientific studies could play in increasing 
the common wealth. He was a political 
economist as well as a scientist, and 


brought to bear on these problems the 


same quantitative methods. He put for- 
ward plans for education designed to train 
both the public servant and those who 
would advance the mechanical arts. Rarely 
can a life have been so full. 

His gifts admirably suited him to revo- 
lutionize chemistry, but in all other respects 
he lived before his time. He commands 
interest, therefore, quite apart from that of 
the historian of science; and as if this were 
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not enough, the story of his life is one of 
drama mounting to tragedy, culminating 
with his execution at the hands of the 
Revolutionary Tribunal, set against the 
conflicting interests of ambitious men 
caught up in a social revolution beyond 
their control. 

Newton, Lavoisier and Darwin were all 
three gifted with supreme insight. Their 
work has been called classical: which in 
other contexts is taken to mean an 
achievement which exhausts the possibility 
of its form and will never be surpassed. In 
Science it depends on the nature of the 
science. Newton’s contribution to phy- 
sics and Darwin’s to biology are the more 
classical in this sense. New ideas like those 
of Einstein and new discoveries like the 
electrical structure of matter were neces- 
sary to take our understanding further in 
physics. In biology, in so far as it relates 
to evolution, it has been the detailed 
studies and the working out of mechanisms 
within the framework of the general ideas 
that make up the modern advances and 
give evolution its new significance. It was 
not quite like that with chemistry. The 
sort of questions that could be asked had 
not the grand simplicity that led to 
generalizations like gravitation or evolu- 
tion, but rather a detailed complex quality 
that came about because there were lots of 
chemical problems each requiring its own 
answer. Sure enough, there were prob- 
lems capable of generalization in chemis- 
try, but these could only be formulated 
after Lavoisier had made his great dis- 
coveries in the second half of the 18th 
century. Dalton, a generation later 
elaborated the chemical atomic theory and 
towards the end of the 19th century, 
Mendeleev recognized the strange and 
fundamental periodicity in properties of 
the elements if they are arranged in order 
of increasing weight. What then was the 
nature of Lavoisier’s contribution? 

In one respect, it was to strip chemistry 
of the last shreds. of its medieval heritage. 
The very names of substances were still 
descriptive and largely meaningless— 
Epsom salts, butter of arsenic, vitriol of 
Venus—and little attempt had been made 
at classification, the first task in a natural 
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science. Lavoisier, aided by Berthollet, 
Fourcroy and de Morveau, recognized that 
an exact system of classification, a lan- 
guage in fact, was needed, adapted to the 
state of chemistry then which would pro- 
vide the framework for future research. 
They produced the method of chemical 
nomenclature used to-day, based on the 
now familiar principle that the name indi- 
cates the composition of the substance— 
sodium sulphate, calcium carbonate and 
so on. This, in itself, defined the nature 
of many chemical problems and implicitly 
pointed the way to further experiments. 
Essential to such a scheme was a decision 
about the elementary bodies from which 
the more complex were built up, a problem 
which had attracted Boyle a century 
earlier. His “ perfectly unmingled body ”’ 
had proved a sterile conception: Lavoisier 
and his collaborators gave this idea a prac- 
tical significance, regarding as simple “ all 
the substances that we cannot decompose, 
all that we obtain in the last resort by 
chemical analysis.”” They recognized that 
even these might later prove to be com- 
pound bodies, but at least here was the 
basis for sound work and the discussion of 
chemical reactions, in which substances 
combine to give new substances. 

In this connection, Lavoisier formulated 
the fundamental law of the conservation of 
mass or indestructibility of matter as applied 
to chemical change. It had been implicit in 
other researches, by Black and Cavendish 
in England, but never previously stated, 
that “in every operation an equal quan- 
tity of matter exists both before and after 
the operation.” It can be compared with 
one of Newton’s laws of motion. This per- 
ception of the nature of chemical change 
enabled Lavoisier to solve the part played 
by air in combustion. The gaseous sub- 
stance oxygen in the air combines with the 
combustible substance when it burns. This 
had been the most famous and most tan- 
talizing chemical problem for over a 
century. An elaborate theory, that was 
entirely wrong, in which burning substances 
were regarded as containing a combustible 
principle “ phlogiston,” was overthrown 
as a result of this new attitude to the prob- 
lem, coupled with a series of penetrating 


and lucid experimental researches. Priest- 
ley and Scheele had isolated oxygen before, 
but Lavoisier discovered how it reacted. 

Similarly Priestley and Cavendish had 
prepared water from hydrogen and oxy- 
gen, but Lavoisier’s conception of a 
chemical reaction was needed to decide 
that water was compounded of these two 
gaseous substances. Lavoisier recognized 
too that the respiration of living animals 
was a kind of combustion. First, with 
Laplace, he showed that fixed air of car- 
bon dioxide was produced and later, with 
Seguin, showed that water was simul- 
taneously formed. The combustion of 
bodies containing carbon and hydrogen is 
therefore the source of “ animal heat ” and 
respiration is not a mechanical process in 
which the air cools the heated blood. These 
fundamental researches appeared in over 
fifty memoirs published through the 
Academy of Sciences and in three famous 
books which were rapidly translated and 
published abroad. However, it is in the 
technical reports that Lavoisier prepared 
that his prodigious activity is most appar- 
ent. There are more than two hundred of 
these and their subjects range from the 
water supply of Paris, its prisons, hospitals 
and abattoirs, from examinations of the 
claims of mesmerism and the newly- 
invented aerostatic machine (balloons), to 
mineralogical, manufacturing and techno- 
logical processes of all kinds. The most 
important of these to Lavoisier was the 
work he did for the Gunpowder Commis- 
sion. He was one of a committee of three 
who supervized and reported on its manu- 
facture and by nature of his office he 
resided in the Paris arsenal for much of his 
life, and there, in scientific surroundings, 
gathered together his fine array of appara- 
tus and instruments, encouraged young 
scientists to assist in experiments, and en- 
tertained the scientific élite of Europe and 
America. 

Besides the Gunpowder Commission, 
Lavoisier served on many others, particu- 
larly a consultative body set up by the 
Royal Society of Agriculture where he 
made good use of knowledge obtained on 
his own experimental farm on an estate at 
Fréchines, which he had purchased soon 
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after his marriage. He reviewed exten- 
sively the economic aspects of agriculture, 
notably the effects of taxation, an interest 
which grew in later years when he presented 
to the National Assembly mémoirs on 
paper currency and schemes for liquidat- 
ing the national debt, and a grand survey 
of the territorial wealth of the realm of 
France. Similar aspects of his service to 
the Government occur in the records of the 
Provincial Assembly of Orléanais, of which 
he was a member, being a landowner at 
Fréchines; and here there is evidence of 
his sympathy for stringent social reform. 
He presented over again his views on trade, 
charitable institutions, tariff duties, taxa- 
tion and the like and proposed a scheme 
for insurance against poverty and old age, 
and a savings bank with annuities, the 
actuarial details of which were soundly 
based on mortality tables recently pub- 
lished. Even during the troubled years of 
the Revolution, he planned in great detail 
a scheme of national education for the 
Bureau of Consultation of Arts and Crafts 
which he presented to the National Con- 
vention. His chief purpose was to direct 
attention to the useful arts and how the 
State could benefit by fostering them. It 
set out on the basis of complete equality of 
opportunity, plans for free primary educa- 
tion for all children and a secondary educa- 
tion differing in kind depending on whether 
public science or the mechanical arts were 
to be the child’s vocation. Existing uni- 
versities and colleges would provide the 
first, but new institutions, in fact our tech- 
nical colleges, would be required to teach 
the useful arts. It is extraordinary how 
he speaks the partly realized aspirations 
and needs of our time. No other scientist 
of his day or long after had such a clear 
perception of the social aspects of science 
and the contribution it could make to 
human welfare. 

Dr. McKie tells this story with a quiet 
air of scholarship. Others have empha- 
sized the dramatic aspects; he follows the 
line of a biographical historian, not a 
creative novelist writing about a real man. 
Surprising as it is, little is known of 
Lavoisier’s character: we know Newton, 
Boyle, Hooke, Priestley, Cavendish and 


Faraday far better. The demands his 
immense intellectual output made on his 
vitality seem to have stranded him with no 
intimate friends; there was nothing left 
over to foster an emotional life. But 
courage and fortitude he had in plenty at 
the time of his most unjust imprisonment 
and savagely stupid execution at the hands 
of the Revolutionary Tribunal. 

When young, a young friend chided 
Lavoisier for evading social life to study; 
“a year on earth is worth more than a 
hundred years in human memory.” 
Lavoisier won immortality. 
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SNOWFLAKE. Paul Gallico. Joseph. 5s. 
THE CARDBOARD CROWN. Martin Boyd. 


Cresset Press. 10s. 6d. 
East OF EpEN. John Steinbeck. Heine- 
mann. 15s. 


JULIAN Ware. Guthrie Wilson. - Hale. 
10s. 6d. 


Water Lity. F. Y. Thompson. Cape. 
12s. 6d. 


THEY Do It WitH Mirrors. 
Christie. Collins. 10s. 6d. 


AUL GALLICO’S latest book is 
written in his accomplished style and 
elegantly produced ; it “‘ humanizes”’ a 
snowflake, giving her a raindrop for hus- 
band and an adventurous life from hillside 
to sea (via waterwheel and fireman’s hose), 
and finally back to the clouds where she 
was born ; the cycle of life in terms of a 
drop of water. Admirably as it is done, 
it falls short of this author’s other books 
of similar small dimension, for this endow- 
ment of a snowflake with human percipi- 
ence is no more comfortable than the 
humanizing of animals. But as an up-to- 
date fairy story its merits are undeniable, 
even if it is a gift rather more blessed to 
give than to receive. 
Central theme of The Cardboard Crown 
is the married life of Alice Drax, an 
Australian heiress, and Austin Langton, 
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son of a founder of Queensland, but with 
strong ties to England and county. The 
story is told by their grandson—or put 
together from Alice’s diary and her 
brother-in-law’s recollections in old age. 
It is set partly in an unfamiliar Australia, 
partly in Italy, partly in England and, 
rather curiously, it is the Italian setting 
that seems to influence the story. There 
are two other characters of dominant 
importance—Hetty, the rapacious cousin, 
who as a child set her heart upon Austin, 
and Aubrey, the Italianate-English relative 
by marriage between whom and Alice so 
strong a bond is created. It says much for 
Martin Boyd’s imaginative skill that he 
makes this a compelling story, even though 
we see people and events (and the effect 
of events upon people) at second or third 
hand. But he has put too many subordi- 
nate characters on his canvas, some dim 
and almost all in complicated relation- 
ships. Perhaps, too, he carries Alice’s 
story too far; he does not present her 


quite so vividly as he sees her, and the 
later chapters, when her trials lie less in her 
affections than in demands upon her 
maternal resources, come near to anti- 
climax. But I read two-thirds or more of 
the book with avidity. 

John Steinbeck’s is also a tale of family 
relationships—longer than Martin Boyd’s, 
more detail-laden, less subtly sensitive, 
more dramatically violent, and ruthless 
and raucous in its contempt for reticence. 
East of Eden is set in California. Its 
central figure is Adam Task, ill-used by a 
jealous half-brother ; thrust into the Army 
by a father who builds success upon im- 
posture ; thereafter drifting without pur- 
pose till he marries the utterly unscrupu- 
lous, wanton Kate ; now confronted with 
the upbringing of twin sons, who seem 
almost to embody good and evil; and 
finally on his death-bed reconciled to the 
seeming Cain. The author scarcely dis- 
plays the depths we are expected to see in 
Adam, nor yet in the Chinamen, Lee, who 
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plays an important conciliatory role. To 
an extent unusual with him, Mr. Steinbeck 
presents good nature as well as evil, but 
he seems to have keener insight into the 
evil and to find fascination in the sordid. 
The vigour of his style and narrative, his 
refusal to shirk crudities and his skill in 
bringing his characters to interesting life 
sweep the reader along, no matter how 
unfamiliar the route. Nor, broad as is his 
canvas, does he seek to focus attention on 
over-many characters at one time. 

I suspect that Julian Ware did not follow 
the course that its author originally 
intended. At the outset, Julian, son of a 
rabbit-killer on Torrens Estate, is driven 
by ambition to own and reclaim its waste 
lands. His abilities are considerable, but 
he is very conscious of his origins. A 
scholarship brings him into contact with 
rich old Mr. Bracegirdle, whose back- 
ground is not unlike his own. But before 
this the waste land has been supplanted by 
Stella Churchill, its owner’s daughter. 
Marriage with her fails because he will not 
recognize his love for her which, however, 
continues to possess him when he marries 
the gentler Beth, and though his old land- 
ambitions flicker again to life. Guthrie 
Wilson has created some good characters 
and effective situations. If the main 
course of his narrative had wavered less, 
he would have provided a first-rate novel. 
But this is very well worth reading and 
promises better to follow. He should, 
however, watch his detail. Does a plate 
ever declare a man both solicitor and 
barrister ? Is a letter to a major addressed 
with a regimental number ? Small points 
can smirch a story’s realism. 

The setting of Water Lily has charm and 
originality, and Bangkok, it seems, con- 
‘tains interesting people. Hans, a Danish 
engineer, swept into the employ of shrewd 
go-getter Ah Seeang, adopts an Eurasian 
child, and soon is battling over her with 
an old Amah who distrusts foreigners and 
with teachers of whose religion he dis- 
approves. Then English Susan arrives, to 
turn the tale into a love story, simple 
enough, but lifted out of the ordinary by 
the background, by the Chinese and 
Siamese and other characters. The weak- 
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ness of a book which gave me much enjoy- 
ment is that the theme of Hans’s relations 
with the adopted daughter is not com- 
pelling enough. There seems no effective 
reason for adopting her, nor, having done 
so, for making such heavy weather of her 
upbringing ; and yet this is the book’s 
mainspring. It is not quite strong enough. 
Agatha Christie’s skill in devising plots 
and furnishing them with plausible persons 
is unflagging. True, she does not give her 
characters great depth ; you feel that you 
know them only as acquaintances, but 
they do not seem improbable acquaint- 
ances even in They Do It With Mirrors, 
which is rich in unusual, even eccentric, 
people. The sleuthing is by Miss Marples; 
the problem a murder in a kind of charit- 
able reformatory, though little is seen of 
the “ patients.” Needless to say, the 
solution is neat and tidy, though under- 
lying the crime is an idea which may be 
thought, or rather which it must be hoped, 
is unrealistic. Here, too, by the way, 
there is a complicated family step-ladder. 


MILWARD KENNEDY. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


HEN Messrs. Roy Lewis and Angus 

Maude had the happy idea of sur- 
veying The English Middle Classes, they 
did their work so well that they earned a 
graceful tribute from Dr. G. M. Trevelyan. 
Now they have turned their attention to 
Professional People (Phoenix House, 18s.), 
and the result is altogether felicitous. 
Once again they examine the structure of 
contemporary society with special relation 
to professional people in business, the 
impact of nationalization, the disappearing 
clergy, the “‘ socialized’ professions and 
other relevant problems. This book is 
valuable, lively, important and informing. 
I recommend it without reserve. 


* * -% 


It was Mr. Hurst who regarded Eliza- 
beth Bennet’s love of reading as The Singu- 
lar Preference (Collins, 16s.), and Mr. 
Peter Quennell has chosen the title for his 
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new collection of literary portraits and 
essays. It does not seem to be realized 
generally that we are living in a most 
fertile age of the essay. Mr. Quennell is 
among the very best of commentators and 
critics of the literary scene. He writes 
with grace and charm on subjects as 
diverse as Edward Lear and English 
devotional verse. In eight pages he can 
give a clearer idea of Swinburne than some 
biographers have done in a substantial 
volume. A delightful and rewarding book. 


* * * 


Sir Stephen Tallents is a man of many 
accomplishments. Green Thoughts (Faber, 
15s.) is a collection of his occasional pieces 
on a variety of country topics, covering the 
year’s round and ranging from Women’s 
Institutes to pomegranates. There is an 
erudite disquisition on the use of the 
scythe. Green Thoughts will appeal to any- 
one interested in country life. It is em- 
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bellished by Mr. Brian Allderidge’s charm- 
ing drawings. 
* * * 


The Mount Everest Reconnaissance Ex- 
pedition, 1951 (Hodder & Stoughton, 
25s.) contains Mr. Eric Shipton’s account 
of the achievements of the party he led to 
prepare for the next assault upon this 
stubborn mountain. It is a fascinating 
record, with 92 fine illustrations. 


* * * 


The “Essential ”’ Series, published by . 


Mr. Jonathan Cape, is an excellent enter- 
prise. A compact volume contains the 
best of an author’s work. The latest 
addition is devoted to The Essential R. B. 
Cunninghame Graham (15s.) and it may be 
said to be overdue. This admirable writer 
has been neglected in recent years, and Mr. 
Paul Bloomfield, who has done the 
editorial work, has good cause for claiming 
Cunninghame Graham as “ the most ad- 
venturous spirit among British writers 
since Raleigh.” He had an astonishing 
range of sympathies and interests and 
most of them are represented here. 


* * * 


There seems to be no end to books about 
the monarchy streaming from the pub- 
lishing houses in this year of Coronation. 
One of the very best of them is Mr. Allan 
A. Michie’s The Crown and the People 
(Secker & Warburg, 25s.). Written very 
honestly by a skilled Anglo-American 
journalist, it deserves a wide circulation. 


* * * 


The aim of Mr. Stephen Spender’s new 
book, Learning Laughter (Weidenfeld & 
Nicolson, 15s.) is to show that a common 
purpose can unite children of different 
heritage and background. He has taken 
as his subject the settlements in Israel, 
where families from all over Europe and 
Asia are learning to adapt themselves to a 
new way of life. A sensitive commentary 
on a topical problem. 


* * * 


There have been many books on con- 
temporary plays and playwrights, and Mr. 


Raymond Williams’s Drama from Ibsen to 
Eliot (Chatto & Windus, 18s.) sets out to 


give a critical account and revaluation of 


the work done during the last 100 years. 
I found this book to be very much an 
individual statement of personal prefer- 
ences. As such it is lively and stimulating, 
but the omissions are such that its his- 
torical importance cannot be considered 
seriously at all. 


* * * 


Beowulf is read by anxious candidates 
in the English schools of the universities 
and by almost no one else. Mr. Edwin 
Morgan, Lecturer in English at Glasgow 
University, has just produced a creditable 
verse translation (Hand and Flower Press, 
12s. 6d.), which “ aims to interest and at 
times to excite the reader of poetry without 
misleading anyone who has no access to 
the original.” 


* * * 


In an earlier collection of verses Dr. 
Dannie Abse revealed considerable poetic 
promise. His new book, Walking Under 
Water (Hutchinson, 10s. 6d.), Dr. Abse 
shows that his powers have matured, that 
he has something to say, and knows how 
to say it. 


* * * 


It is Mr. John Gloag’s view that “ Eng- 
land is a living guide book to over two 
thousand years of civilization.” 2,000 
Years of England (Cassell, 18s.) is an 
attempt to show how much of English 
history may be read from the land itself, 
and its towns and cities and individual 
buildings. It can be read as a pleasant 
scrapbook of little known historical and 
geographical facts. 


* * * 


Mr. Rom _ Landau’s affection for 
Morocco is well known. Now he presents 
Portrait of Tangier (Hale, 21s.), an account 
of the free, international city governed by 
the representatives of eight different 
countries. It is an intriguing city, in more 
senses than one. The wildest efforts of 
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sensational novelists would not do justice 
to this peculiar place. Mr. Landau’s 
survey is vividly impressionistic. 


* * * 


Among the most agreeable reprints of 
the day the productions of the Zodiac 
Press take a high place. Messrs. Chatto 
& Windus have just added George Eliot’s 
Adam Bede (12s. 6d.) to the series. The 
decorated binding, clear type and wide 
margins make this a delightful edition to 
read and handle. 


* * * 


It was Mrs. Thrale who once said that 
Hannah More “‘ is the cleverest of all us 
female wits.”” Dr. Johnson referred to her 
rather mysteriously as the most powerful 
versificatrix in the English language. Bear- 
ing these two points in mind, and not 
unaffected by Cobbett’s rude reference 
to Miss More as “the Old Bishop in 
Petticoats,’ Dr. M. G. Jones, of Girton, 
has written Hannah More: 1745-1833 
(C.U.P., 27s. 6d.), a thoughtful and well- 
written biography, and critical considera- 
tion of the celebrated blue-stocking’s work. 


E. G. 
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BRITISH TRADE 
WITH LATIN 
AMERICA 


By W. J. THORNE 


HE import restrictions imposed by 

various Dominion Governments after 
the Commonwealth Conference of Jan- 
uary, 1952, greatly narrowed several mar- 
kets which, until then, had been classed as 
“easy ’’ for British exporters. Our manu- 
facturers and merchants have had to look 
for compensating outlets outside the 
sterling area, but the search is bound to be 
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we safeguard money and cash 
cheques. But we go further. We 
maintain specialist departments 
whose functions, although not 
‘banking’ in the usual sense, can 
nevertheless be used to very 
good purpose. These depart- 
ments will, for example, act as 
an Executor, help with a cus- 
tomer’s Income Tax problems, 
obtain currency for foreign travel. 
They will do many more things 
besides. But the moral of this 
multiplicity of functions is sim- 
ply this: if you have any problem 
of finance or business the chances 
are that we can help you deal 
with it. And that is what we 
mean by ‘banking’. 
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arduous because of the widespread exis- 
tence of bi-lateral trading agreements, 
quotas and the exchange controls of other 
countries. In the past, whenever the need 
for Britain to expand exports has become 
particularly urgent it has been usual to 
pay greater attention to Latin America, 
and it cannot be a pure coincidence that 
the United Kingdom’s inability to go on 
selling in Australia and New Zealand at 
the phenomenal 1951 level has synchro- 
nized with a vigorous wooing on our part 
of the twenty republics lying between the 
line of the Rio Grande and Cape Horn. 

Unfortunately, the markets of Latin 
America are walled about by all sorts of 
barriers that are unlikely to crumble 
merely at a trumpet call from the Board of 
Trade; indeed, experience over the past 
seven years has shown our exporters that 
those who venture into this region are 
liable to some hard knocks. Nevertheless, 
the decision to cultivate Latin America 
intensively is likely to pay good dividends 
provided the problems are carefully ana- 
lysed and traders act on the advice that 
follows analysis. 

Of the relevant facts, the most obvious 
one is that the United Kingdom’s share 
in Latin America’s demand for imports has 
been falling for over forty years. In 1910 
it was 25 per cent., by 1939 it had dropped 
to 12 per cent., and in 1951 it was 7 per 
cent. The broad reason for this unsatis- 
factory tendency lies in our failure to meet 
the competition of the U.S.A., Germany 
and Japan. The loss of position since 1939 
has been overwhelmingly due to war-time 
conditions which enabled the United 
States to become for a time virtually the 
sole supplier, an advantage that she has 
been able to press home through her power 
to make liberal loans for capital works 
projects. As a result the U.S.A. has in- 
creased her share of the market from a 
pre-war average of one-third to about 
50 per cent. to-day. 

Another unpleasant change from the 
British point of view has been the growth 
of trade between Latin American countries. 
Before the war it was negligible but it is 
now evident in certain lines such as tex- 
tiles and perhaps accounts for as much as 


a tenth of their total external exchanges. 
German competition, non-existent from 
1945 to 1949, is also active once more; 
measured in U.S. dollars, the Bonn 
Republic’s sales in Latin America rose 
from practically nothing to $153 million 
in 1950 and then to $370 million in 1951, 
in which year the United -Kingdom’s 
exports stood at about $460 million. 

Though these facts have quite under- 
standably discouraged many British sel- 
lers, it would be a mistake to suppose that 
they conclusively dispose of the conten- 
tion that sterling exports can be consider- 
ably increased. Latin America is a vast 
stretch of land and its countries must be 
differentiated one from another. Those 
which first come to mind are Argentina, 
Brazil and Chile—the ABC group. They 
were the three leaders in the good old days, 
tireless borrowers in the London market 
and valuable customers for British tex- 
tiles and capital goods. To-day, over all 
of them is written Ichabod. The capital 
loans have either been repaid out of their 
war-time sterling accumulations, or else 
written down in various ways. In all three 
a combination of inflationary policy and 
an overdevelopment of high-cost local 
manufactures has struck at their ability to 
import as they used to and at their power 
to produce exportable primary products at 
world prices. Copper in Chile and coffee 
in Brazil can still exchange on their merits, 
but even their hold may prove precarious. 
In the Argentine and Chile the evidence of 
the reduced market for British goods is 
plain from the statistics. As far as 
Argentina is concerned our sales are un- 
likely to revive until it is once again pos- 
sible for her to export large quantities of 
meat. It remains to be seen whether this 
will ever happen, for population is at 
present outstripping food production. In 
any case, little can be hoped for during the 
next three years. 

The Brazilian situation is a curious one. 
The Trade and Navigation returns show 
that our exports increased year by year 
up to the end of 1951 and went on in- 
creasing during 1952; while our imports, 
after rising vigorously from 1949 to 1951, 
fell away even more dramatically in 1952. 
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The drop in our purchases was due to an 
unwillingness to buy cotton offered at 
prices well above those asked elsewhere— 
there is no mystery about this side of the 
account. Our booming exports, however, 
cannot be taken at their face-value for 
they show only what we have sold, not 
what we have been paid for. The exports 
figure for January-September, 1952, is 
£44-6 million, but by the end of that 
period Brazil had not only spent all her 
sterling but had run up £45 million of 
sterling commercial arrears. With the fact 
of these debts in mind it is not difficult to 
understand the indignation of unpaid 
exporters when they learned the other day 
that a plan was afoot to pay sterling at 
once for some British aircraft provided 
that we bought an equivalent value of 
cotton simultaneously. 

Are the ABC countries worth nursing? 
Will they “ come all right” again in due 
course? Chile, with little but nitrates and 
copper to offer, will run into worse diffi- 
culties unless she can further diversify her 
economy, a feat unlikely to be performed 
in the early future. Argentina, though 
she seems now to be turning back to the 
exploitation of her agricultural and pas- 
toral resources, has not only to redeem the 
years wasted in second-rate industrial 
adventures, but also needs to be persuaded 
back into political amity by a Britain 
which has no intention of bargaining 
away the Falkland Islands. From the 
problems presented by these two countries 
it is almost with relief that one turns to 
Brazil. Although she is heavily in arrears 
with the United States and Germany as 
well as with the United Kingdom, she is 
probably a good risk. The Americans 
have put in a great deal of capital recently 
through the International Bank and the 
Export-Import Bank; there are big 
mineral resources and the trading com- 
munity has a good reputation for honesty. 
Twenty years ago there was a similar 
piling up of commercial debt, but it was 
all cleared off eventually. For Britain the 
question is—how long can one afford to 
go on selling without getting paid? 

Fortunately, there are other Latin 
American countries where the balance of 
payments has not been bedevilled by 


inflation and short-sighted industrial ven- 
tures. A trade mission appointed last 
October by the President of the Board of 
Trade (the Crosland Mission) has been 
investigating several of these—Venezuela, 
Colombia, ‘Cuba, Mexico and the 
Dominican Republic. In 1951 these five 
countries sold Britain nearly £110 million 
of goods but purchased only £38 million 
in return. This disparity arises from the 
fact that whereas we export very little to 
Cuba and the Dominican Republic we 
import large quantities of sugar from 
them. With Venezuela our trade is rough- 
ly balanced at about £17 million each way, 
but there is no need for it to be balanced, 
for Venezuela is free of currency diffi- 
culties and is ready to buy from the most 
satisfactory seller. To Colombia we may 
be selling as much as we can, but Mexico 
still offers wide opportunities. It is Cuba, 
however, that ought to make our expor- 
ters’ mouths water. In 1951. her sales to 
Britain amounted to £48 million and yet 
she bought less than £8 million in return; 
but those who have tried to break into 
the Cuban market have learnt that the 
tariff preference in favour of the United 
States makes entry very hard except for 
certain specialized goods. Another ob- 
stacle, common throughout the Central 
American area, is the lack of good steam- 
ship services from Britain; for our Latin 
American routes were worked out at a 
time when trade was predominantly with 
the Argentine and Brazil, and the impor- 
tance so far achieved by the Caribbean 


~ group hardly justifies any big transport 


switch except as an act of faith. On this 
point the forthcoming recommendations 
of the Crosland Mission should prove 
valuable. 

Enough has been said to show that any 
great expansion of British exports to Latin 
America will not be easy, but more than 
one able salesman has brought back 
cheering news from those parts where the 
local finances are in order. There is an 
effective demand, but it will not respond 
to advertisements in English, labels in 
English, measurements in inches, and 
weights in ounces. If we want Spanish- 
speaking peoples to buy we must treat 
with them in Spanish, and we do not need 
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to await the report of any Mission before 
doing so. Nor do our exporters need that 
report before making far wider use of the 
trade information services at their dispo- 
sal. 

A manufacturer who wants to sell his 
wares in Latin America and who does not 
know exactly how to proceed should in the 
first place consult his bank’s foreign 
department, for overdrafts, discounts and 
other facilities may form part of the prob- 
lem. So well-informed are some of our 
banks to-day that this may be the only 
démarche that the exporter need make, but 
he may also have to consult specialist 
bodies such as the British and Latin 
American Chamber of Commerce and the 
Export Credits Guarantee Department; 
and if he is equipped to sell and sell again 
in large quantities he should above all 
arm himself with bankers’ letters of intro- 
duction and explore the field in person. 


W. J. THORNE. 


RECORD REVIEW 
By ALEC ROBERTSON 


Orchestral 


OLUMBIA have issued a splendid 

recording of Berlioz’ Symphony for 
viola and orchestra, Harold in Italy, which 
has a great deal to do with the composer 
and very little to do with Byron ! William 
Primrose plays the solo part even better 
than he did in the deleted H.M.V. set, and 
he has the advantage of the collaboration 
of Sir Thomas Beecham, a great interpreter 
of Berlioz, and the Philharmonia Or- 
chestra. Sir Thomas has a grand old time 
with the Brigands’ Orgy, with which this 
imaginative work ends. (Columbia 
33CX1019). 

Another disc of great interest is Haydn’s 
Symphony, No. 49 in F minor, sub-titled 
La Passione, with Mozart’s D major 
Divertimento (K131) on the reverse : both 
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works are very well played by Blech- 
London Mozart Players and excellently 
recorded. ) 

Haydn’s Symphony was inspired, accord- 
ing to Einstein, by the events of Holy 
Week, and is outstanding among his early 
works for its serious and even tragic note 
(Decca LXT2753). 

Schubert’s enchanting Symphony No. 2 
in B flat major, composed in his eighteenth 
year, may well be a discovery for many 
music lovers. With it is also issued the 
“ Unfinished ” ; and except for the preva- 
lent vice of over-fast tempi in the early work, 
the performances are good and well 
recorded (Steinberg/Pittsburgh Symphony 
Orchestra—Capitol CCL7512 and Capitol 
CCL7511). 

Speeding is not one of Furtwiangler’s 
vices and, with the Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra, he gives a well balanced reading 
of Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Symphony in F 
minor, in which all-round excellence 
replaces highlights and dramatic emphasis; 
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but he does relax considerably in the last 
movement (H.M.V. ALP1025). 

Krauss, with the same orchestra, adds 
Strauss’ Ein Heldenleben to the tone poems 
by the composer he has already recorded, 
and gets better recording than he did in 
Don Juan, if not quite so consistently good 
as in Till Eulenspiegel. He deals admir. 
with the complex score and the epilog 
is most beautifully done (Decca LXT2729). 


are at the top of their form in a quartet of 
Rossini Overtures, Semiramis, La Scala di 
Seta, La Gazza Ladra, and William Tell 
(Decca LXT2733). The playing is bril- 
liant, witty, dramatic, and poetic by turns, 
the recording almost always superb. 

It should be noted that the 78 Heifetz/ 
Sargent/L.S.O. fine recording of Elgar’s 
Violin Concerto is now transferred to L.P. 
(H.M.V. ALP1014). 

“* Seventy-eights”’ offer a novelty in 
Vaughan Williams’s Romance for har- 
monica, string orchestra, and pianoforte. 
Sargent conducts, and Larry Adler, for 
whom the work was written, performs 
astonishing feats of musicianly virtuosity 
on the tiny instrument. But the work 
should not be regarded merely as a vehicle; 
it is a charming and enjoyable piece in its 
own right (Columbia dx1861). 


Chamber Music 

Boyd Neel and his orchestra add 
Handel’s ninth and tenth Concerti Grossi 
of Op. 6 to their delightful series (Decca 
LX3099) and Shostakovitch’s Piano Quin- 
tet of 1940, interesting and skilfully con- 
trived music, is splendidly played and 
recorded by the Quintetto Chigiano on 
Decca LXT2749. 


Vocal and Operatic 

The combination of Debussy’s early 
cantata La Damoiselle Elue, with a trans- 
lation of Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s poem 
as text, and Chabrier’s Ode, a small choral 
piece written for a house-warming party, 
with two numbers from his opera Le Roi 
Malgré lui, makes a record of unusual 
appeal. Janine Micheau is the soprano 
soloist in all these pieces, in which Fournet 
conducts the Conservatoire de Paris Or- 
chestra. The recording is good, but the 
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soprano is too near the microphone in the 
Ode (Decca LXT2743). Kathleen Ferrier, 
Walter and the Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra, give the best performance I 
have ever heard of Mahler’s Kindertoten- 
lieder, songs that demand to be done as 
perfectly as this or not at all (Columbia 

139-41). 

‘The operas issued this month would 


| provide a short season of international 
| opera in the home, so varied are they. 


The Tosca is the 1938 set, with Gigli and 
Caniglia transferred on to H.M.V. 
ALP1020-1. It has worn well; but 
Caniglia cannot compare for artistry and 
beauty of tone with Tebaldi in the recent 
Decca set. The Bayreuth Meistersinger 
78’s are transferred on to Columbia 
33CX1021-5, and a decision between this 
and the Decca set depends mostly on 
whether one wants a stage or a studio per- 
formance. I prefer the new Carmen 
(Columbia 33CX1016-18) to the Decca 
set because Solange Michel, in the name 
part, is much nearer to the real thing than 


was Suzanne Juyol ; but neither recording 


is the real right thing. The glorious music 
of Mozart’s Die Zauberfléte is, as a whole, 
well, and sometimes very well, sung and 
played on Columbia 33CX1013-15. 
Karajan rarely hurries and Anton Der- 
mota’s Tamino is outstanding. The spoken 
dialogue is omitted. 

Victoria de los Angeles’ lovely singing of 
Rosina gives distinction to a good all- 
round performance, with recitatives in- 
cluded, of Rossini’s Barbiere di Siviglia ; 
but Gino Bechi’s Figaro is disappointing 
(H.M.V. ALP1022-24). 

Tebaldi, after her superb Tosca, rises to 
even greater heights in Aida, and is 
worthily partnered by Stignani’s grand 
singing as Amneris. It is a pity that Mario 
de Monaco, who has a fine voice, did not 
emulate the artistry of these two (Decca 
LXT2735-7). As indicated above, my 
choice falls on Die Zauberfléte and Aida 
for general excellence of singing, presenta- 
tion, and recording ; and I only wish 
there had been space to discuss these two 
fine issues in detail. 

ALEC ROBERTSON. 
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to give him a real chance 


ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


PATRON H.M. THE QUEEN 


164 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2 
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EDUCATIONAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


SPECIAL TRAINING 


THE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL TRAINING COL- 
LEGE, 59/62 South Molton Street, W.1. Full Secretarial 
training for women. Appointments Register open to students 
throughout their career. Early application for 1952/53 
vacancies essential (MAY. 5306-8). 


BENDIXEN’S 


red Nourse (née Bendixen), B.A., Miss Turner, B.Sc., 
A.K.C., Miss M. E. Lang, B.A., Dipl. Educ. Staff of 

qualified tutors to women students. 

Laboratories. Prospectus on apeiomten. 

66 BAKER STREET, W.1. Welbeck 5802, 


DAVIES, LAING and DICK, 7 Holland Park, W.11.— 
Individual tuition for examinations. Services entrance 
examinations. University Entrance and Scholarship. Ist 

-B. General Certificate at all levels. Tel. No. Park 7437-8. 


NURSING HOMES 


URSING HOME with a difference. Slumberland 

mattresses, well furnished throughout, unique position on 
foreshore ensuring recuperation, or restful holidays. Matron, 
Beach House, Kingsdown-on-Sea, Deal. 


SCHOOLS 


BOARDING SCHOOLS 
TUTORS and TRAINING COLLEGES 
Advice given free of charge. State age, approximate fee 
and district aa a 
. & J. PATON, Lt. | 
143 seed Street, London, E.C.4 
Telephone: Mansion House 5053. 
Publishers of Paton’s List of Schools. Post free, 8s. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ARM HOLIDAYS: 1953 Guide describing “ Britain’s 
Best Farm Houses’’. Pages of pictures. 2s. 8d. post free. 
Farm Guide Dept. NER 49 Broomlands, Paisley. 


NVESTORS. Keep a uname record of your invest- 
ments both as to Capital and Dividends by using the 
M.M.R. THE loose-leaf investment register. 30 hold- 
ings 50/-, 60 holdings 70/-, 90 holdings 90/-. For Com- 
panies and private people alike. No limit to the number 
of holdings. Maxims, Manswood & Co., Accountants, 118 
New Bond Street, London, W.1 Telephone: GROsvenor 3781. 


BESPOKE BOOTS & SHOES 
TOM HILL (Knightsbridge) Ltp. 
? Established 1873 
Makers of High Class Boots, Shoes & Leggings for Riding, | 
Polo, Hunting, Military, Court and Civilian use. 
26 Brompton Road, London, S.W.1. 
KEN. 8020. 


HOTEL 


GUIDE 


SCOT.—Berystede Hotel. West End standard of com- 
fort in country surroundings. Extensive gardens. Hard 
Tennis Courts. Golf. Riding. Phone: 888. 


ARNSTAPLE.—Imperial Hotel. Overlooking the River 
Taw. Touring centre for Exmoor and Devon. Garden. 
Phone: 210011. 


BATILE, Sussex.—Beauport Park Hotel. A typical English 
country home in a perfect setting of 1400 acres. 1 bed- 
rooms H. & C. and central heating, interior spring mattrésses, 
private bathrooms. Licensed. Tele. Baldslow 222. 


BRIGHTON.— Curzon Hotel. Facing the sea but away 
_ the traffic of the front. Passenger lift. Phone: 
25314. 


(CAMBRIDGE. .—Blue Boar Hotel. Opposite Trinity Great 
Gate, conveniently situated for the Colleges and points of 
interest. Phone: b 


ARDIFF.—Park Hotel; Restaurant; Grill; Banqueting 
Rooms; Cocktail Bar; Gentlemen’s Hairdressing; 
Garage. ’Phone 2566 (5 lines). 


IONWAY.—Castle Hotel. Four first-class Golf Courses, 
Fishing. Touring centre for North Wales. Phone: 
2235. 


(COODEN BEACH, Sussex.—The Gate House Hotel, four 
acres of glorious grounds on the sea edge. Private Beach 
front. Catering our No. | priority. Telephone: Cooden 37. 


De .—Royal Hibernian. ’Phone: 72991 (10 lines). 
Tel.: Hibernia. 


DULVERTON, Somerset.—Woodcote Hotel, facing 
South, on fringe of Exmoor, excellent touring centre. 
Hunting, walking, fishing by arrangement. Central heating, 
log fires. Hot and cold water in all bedrooms. Garage. Club 
Licence. Open Easter to end of October. Phone: 129. 


EASTBOURNE.— Hydro Hotel, South Cliff, facing sea. 
Ist Class accommodation at moderate inclusive terms. 
Phone 643. 
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HOTEL 


GUIDE 


AST SUSSEX.—Possingworth Park Hotel, (Heathfield 
298). Special terms to suit individual requirements for 
any period. Tennis, Badminton, Dancing and Putting. 


HAWEHURST.— —Royal Oak Hotel. 18 bedrooms, H. &C. 

Electric fires al] rooms, interior-sprung mattresses, 
excellent cuisine, billiard room (two tables), old world garden, 
garage for eight cars. *Phone: Hawkhurst 3209 


HEATHFIELD, Sussex.—Brooklands Farm, Dallington. 
Comfortable living quarters; farm produce; log fires; 
c.h.w.; 60 acres; from 44 gns. weekly. Tel.: Rushlake 
Green 321. 


ERSTMONCEUX, Boreham.—The White Friars Hotel. 

An 18th-century building, appealing to those who appre- 
ciate quiet comfort, all bedrooms H. & C., electric fires, in- 
terior-sprung mattresses, private bathrooms, excellent cuisine, 
fully licensed, i four acres of well-kept gardens, Tel.: 
Herstmonceux 3299 


HOVE: Sussex.—Dudley Hotel. 75 rooms, 36 bathrooms. 
Restaurant open to non-residents—American Bar— 
Large Garage. Hove 36266. Mngng. Dir.: F. KUNG (Swiss). 


[PSWICH.—- Great White Horse Hotel. Made famous by 
Charles Dickens in Pickwick Papers. In the centre of the 
town. Phone: 3584. Telegrams: ‘* Pickwick, Ipswich.” 


YORKSHIRE DALES, Kettlewell, via Skipton.—The 
Race-Horses Hotel; medically recommended; quiet; 
select; renowned cuisine; recognized motoring centre; 
beautiful fell moorland and riverside walks. A.A., R.A.C., 
*Phone 233. Tariff from Resident Owner. 


K HLARNEY (Ireland). 
International Hotel. Tel. 16. 


LAUNCESTON, Cornwall.—King’s Arms Hotel. For the 
summer months Easter to September 30th our terms will 
be for garaging car, residence and full board, 17/6 per day, 
£6-6-0 per week. 


EWES.—White Hart Hotel; large lounge; conservatory; 
garden; Tudor panelled rooms; hunters and hacks for 
Sussex Downs.—H. W. Walton, Proprietor. Tele. 94. 


LLANGOLLEN.—Hand Hotel. One of the best in N. 
Wales. H. & C. water all rooms. Fishing. A.A. and 
R.A.C. ’Phone: 3207. Telegrams: ‘‘ Handotel.” 


ONDON.—Barkston Gardens Hotel. One minute from 
—" 's Court Station. Moderate tariff. ’Phone: Frobisher 


ONDON.—Brown’s Hotel. First-class London hotel 
known throughout the world. Private suites. ’Phone 
Regent 6020. Telegrams: “ Brownotel, Piccy, London.” 


LONDON, S.W.1.— St. Ermin’s Hotel. 

In the quiet charm of Westminster. 200 rooms; 100 
bathrooms. Fully licensed and the very best cuisine. 
A. Gilles, Managing Director (late of Savoy Hotel and 
Grosvenor House, London). Tel. ABBey 7888. 


MAIDENHEAD, Bray.—Monkey Island Hotel. Small 
island hotel on Thames. 27 miles from London. Excel- 
lent table. Comfortable bedrooms, H. & C. ’Phone 
Maidenhead 849. Resident Manager, John Huntridge. 


ARLBOROUGH.—Castle and Ball Hotel. Com- 
fortable modern accommodation in an old Hostelry. 
Hot and cold water in bedrooms. ’Phone: 


ATLOCK.—New Bath Hotel. Indoor and Outdoor 
Swimming Pools of thermal water. Hard Tennis Court. 
*Phone: Matlock 39. 


SMEDLEY’S HYDRO 
MATLOCK 
in the heart of picturesque Derbyshire 


for Health, Rest and Holiday. 
GREAT BRITAIN’S Greatest Hydro. 


MLNEHEAD.~ Beach Hotel. Close to the station and 
_ oe Ned Minehead Bay. Excellent touring centre. 
*Phone: 15. 


XFORD.--Randolph Hotel. Close to the Martyrs’ 
Memorial, Cornmarket and St. Giles. First-class accom- 
modation. ’Phone: 47481/5. 


PENZANCE.— Old Coast-Guards Hotel, Mousehole. If 
seeking a restful hotel for relaxation and comfort with 
excellent library and good sea fishing in old world cove we 
can confidently meet your requirements. Send stamp for 
brochure. Terms 7 to 9 guineas weekly. Write V. S. Bryant. 


OSS.—Royal Hotel. The best Hotel in the Wye Valley. 
With gardens overlooking the Horseshoe Bend. Special 
Winter Terms for residence. ’Phone: 40. 


UTHIN.—Castle Hotel. Convenient for visitors to 
Ruthin Castle. H. & C. water in bedrooms. Phone: 


ALISBURY.—White Hart Hotel. 18th-century hotel near 
the Cathedral and the Market Square. ’Phone: 219711. 


STRATFORD/AVON.—Shakespeare Hotel. Historic 
building dating from Shakespeare’s day. Near the 
Memorial Theatre. ’Phone: 3631/3. 


TEWKESBURY. —Royal Hop Pole Hotel. Phone 3236. 
Tel. Hoppole, Tewkesbury. Fully Licensed. Under Royal 
Patronage. 


BF ie ge WELLS.—-Wellington Hotel. Facing 
th and overlooking Common. Private Suites. 
ue 20286/7. 


ONDON.—Royal Court Hotel, Sloane Square, S.W.1. 
First-class. Moderate Tariff. 2 lifts. A. Wild Bey, late 
of Cairo. Sloane 9191 


i" 


INDERMERE.—Old England Hotel. Finest position 
with lawns running down to Lake. Facing south-west. 
Open throughout year. ’Phone 49. 


The curving bodies of the dancers echoing the sweep of the palm leaves 
against the sky... The enveloping richness of air whose softness is something 
that can be felt... The extravagance of a land where every shrub grows a 
dress-length of flowers ... And for 


perfection one thing more— 
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